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PEACE IN THE SOUL 
ARTHUR T. BROWN 


SORROW CAME, one day, to a poet. His friend, the dearest of his heart, died in 
A pain of body and anguish of soul. The light faded out of the life of the poet. And 

he was young and his faith unsure. Blackness covered the face of his world, as storm- 
clouds cover the sky. For months and years he sought after peace, even the peace of faith 
in God and faith in love. In those days his songs were full of yearning and doubt and 
suffering. Slowly, little by little, the heart of him opened to the spirit of peace, unseen but 
ever near. Now and again his being was lifted up in rapture, and hope came, and love and 
faith in God, until he cried:— 


Let visions of the night or of the day This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

Come as they will; and many a time they come But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the High God a vision. 


& & 


AND often, and in many other ways, Alfred Tennyson sang of this mystic fact, this touching 
of the unseen wings upon his head, this rushing of the waters of life into the wellspring of his 
heart. And out of the touching, out of the rushing waters, came to him the peace and the joy 
of knowledge, nay, of certitude that God is 


. . . God, which ever lives and loves, And one far-off divine event, 
One God, one law, one element, . To which the whole creation moves.” 


& Sad 


Every singer of lasting songs has had the mystic light kindled in his heart. Without that 
light shall he never find the way. Except the light guide him on the way, his songs shall not 
last. Every soul who has wrought in beauty, every soul who has brought comfort and joy 
to men, every soul who has found the peace and joy and love which the world can neither give 
nor take away, has felt the wings of the Holy One enfold him in truth. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 31, 1921 


. A Layman Inquires 
. W :: HAVE RECEIVED an earnest inquiry 


from a member of the Laymen’s League. 

He says, ‘““What shall we do?” An editorial 
in this paper remarked some weeks ago on the dull 
 triviality of much church work. The demand comes 
from the people that a vision and a purpose in keep- 
ing with our magnificent gospel should compel us 
to a campaign of power and achievement. 

We have a suggestion. When Whiting Williams 
wanted to know what was ‘‘on the workers’ mind,” 
he, an official of a steel corporation, went incognito 
as a workman in mills both here and abroad. Now 
people hear him all over the country on the problem 
of industry. He knows. Thomas Mott Osborne 
became a convict in order to tell the world what the 
man behind iron bars is like. Joseph Husband went 
from college to work in a coal-mine, and thanks to 
his writings the diggers of dusky diamonds became 
human beings, with experiences and passions like 
other human beings. Bishop Brent discarded his 
cloth for the trip and came over in the steerage 
so that he could talk about immigrants from the 
standpoint of their discomfort and aspiration. 
Upton Sinclair labored with the others—thousands 
of them—in the slaughter-houses, wrote a book about 
it, and Theodore Roosevelt started the pure-food 
laws as a direct result. 

One night the other week Mayor Peters of Boston 
stood in line at the municipal Wayfarers’ Lodge. 
He got his check (No. 69) for a bed, along with the 
other ‘‘down-and-outers” whom he so closely re- 
sembled in his ‘‘protective’ apparel that no one 
recognized him. They awoke him at five o’clock, 
gave him his breakfast, and led him to the woodpile, 
where he did the required stint. He got facts, and 
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went back to the City Hall with the determination 

to add more shower-baths for the men out of work. 
If our laymen want the thrill of their lives, if they 

really want to serve religion and the church, we 


suggest that they supplement their excellent meet- — 


ings, business methods, and attendance upon the 
parish worship, with an excursion into a phase of 
life that needs illumination. For example, what is 
going on in the churches? Who knows? Go and find 
out incognito. What are parishioners and ministers 
really like? Who is bossing things? If one made 
himself a clean but poorly clad “stranger,” what 
would he get in a given congregation? Where are 
the children? Who is doing notable work? 

Without any disturbance, get the facts, and action 
on them follows that is wonderful. We offer to 
find a man and a woman who would do this thing 
to perfection. And we would not limit the quest 
to the churches. Wherever human beings are is a 
field white for the harvest of facts. It is our business 
to interpret them and as a church help according 
to the need. This paper knows how much less vital 
mere scholastic opinings are than stories from life. 
That is why we are printing in this issue the facts 
of the Malden Survey. 


James Cardinal Gibbons — 


soe MEN make themselves so universally 
beloved that when they die they are mourned 
by all classes, conditions, and creeds. Such a man 
was James Cardinal Gibbons. James Gibbons was 
appointed in 1886 by Pope Leo XIII. No ececlesi- 
astic could have been more devoted to the church. 
From the day, at the age of twenty-one, when he 
decided to ‘study for the priesthood he has con- 
tributed his remarkable mental and spiritual powers 
to the best in Catholicism. His rise was steady and 
due to merit. In instance after instance those 
above him were obliged to recognize his singularly 
pure character, his genius for administration, and 
his spiritual discernment. He came to exert a 
greater influence than any other American prelate, 
and this was the more unusual because the Cardinal 
was not an aggressive man. He had an intensity of 
purpose, a limitless store of energy, a capacity for 
hard work. He won men to his way of thinking by 
a character that was above reproach. 

Next to his church Cardinal Gibbons loved his 
country. He threw the power of his persuasiveness 
on the side of highly developed Americanism. 
Having a mind that was astute above most, he 
sensed what the public was thinking about, what it 
needed, what its aspirations were. Great numbers 
of his fellow-citizens, in times of national crisis or 
when momentous questions were being debated, 
looked to him to shape their opinions. He re- 
sponded reasonably and considerately. His gentle- 
ness of manner, reputation for breadth of sympathy, 
and unalloyed patriotism spoke so wisely that 
multitudes believed. Cardinal Gibbons in his long, 
conspicuous, and useful lifé enjoyed the confidence 
of leading men at home and abroad. They sought 
his judgment on national and international questions. 
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tional training aid. 


men desire. 


Presidents and ministers of state came to counsel 
with him, because they knew in addition to having a 
mind of exceptional discernment he was governed 
by absolutely honest and fearless principles. The 
loss is to the nations. In all sections of the country 
and of the world his death is mourned. Followers 
of all varieties of religious belief testify to his great 
services to hunianity. The Catholic Church has 
lost one of its greatest prelates, the Nation a noble- 
souled patriot, the oppressed one of their best friends. 
It was a glorious life and a glorious death. Cardinal 
‘ted a has passed on to his reward. His influence 
abides. 


President Harding’s Promise 


ATIONAL LEGISLATION is pending of an 

adjusted compensation bill, which, if passed, 
will offer veterans of the World War a choice of the 
following plans: (1) Adjusted service pay, $1.25 a 
day for overseas service and $1 for home service. 
(2) Adjusted service certificates, or the Govern- 
ment’s promise to pay in twenty years the amount 
of adjustment service pay plus compounded interest 
at the rate of four and one-half per cent. (3) Voca- 
(4) Farm or home aid. (5) 
Land settlement aid. 

The soldiers of the United States were the best 
cared for of those of any nation during the war. 
States have been generous in their treatment of 
returned soldiers. New York voted a bond issue 
of $12,000,000 for the purpose of paying a bonus to 
those who enlisted from that State. Wisconsin 
pays $30 a month for a possible three-year course 
at any educational institution in the State. Soldiers 
who enlisted from Oregon may receive $200 a year 
for four years to aid them in securing an education. 
Massachusetts gave every man who was in the 
United States service, without discrimination as to 
time, $100. Most if not all the other States have 
taken similar action. The opinion of those who 
would directly benefit appears to be opposed to 
appropriation by Congress of gifts of money. As 
the American Legion Weekly explains: “The united 
men and women who were in service have preserved 
intact that peculiarly fine and satisfying sense of 
self-respect that is the greatest reward of having 
been in service during the war.’ 

Legislation of a money bonus is not what ex-service 
What they and their friends rightfully 
ask for is suitable recognition of their services, and 
Congressional action that will relieve disabled and 
distressed soldiers. Two weeks after his inaugura- 


- tion President Harding visited the Walter Reed 


Hospital in Washington. He said at that time to 
the wounded soldiers, ‘“‘You may be sure the Govern- 
ment never will be unmindful of you and your con- 
dition.” This promise by the President is in keeping 


with national feeling, and should find expression in*. 


suitable legislation. 


Good, Beyn Mawr! 


pater en UPON our plea for the open gates of the 
colleges to all who would come is the announce- 


men that Phe Mawr will give courses this summer 
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to poor girls and women industrial workers entirely 
without charge. This is great news. No institu- 
tion in the land is higher in its academic standards 
than Bryn Mawr, as none has been regarded as of 
such ‘‘exclusive”’ personnel. As we know, this last 
imputation is a slander. Just the same, President 
Thomas comes to the completion of her distinguished 
career with a beautiful service. It suits the new 
time. Every college will heed the unescapable 
implication of its duty to the community and 
nation. According to a despatch from the college, 
the beauties of the campus, its gymnasium, its 
swimming-pool, its class-rooms, and many of its 
dormitories, and virtually all the advantages of the 
institution formerly open only to the daughters of 
men of means, are to be opened to working-girls 
during the summer free of cost. All expenses of 
such students will be paid through the maintenance 
of scholarships by the Bryn Mawr alumnze and 
others, the number of the summer students to total 
seventy. 


Justice for Immigrants 


HE IMMIGRATION QUESTION, in abeyance 
since 1914, has again become a vital question of 
the hour. Not for years has there been such an in- 
flux of aliens. Those who can get passage money and 
procure passports are pulling up the old roots for 
transplanting in the more promising American soil. 
General Pershing, in a recent address in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, paid a high tribute to the 
foreign-born soldiers who served with him in the 
Philippines, in Mexico, and in France, who, hardly 
able to speak the language, had in their hearts the 
spirit of Americanism and the devotion to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Quite apart from the idealistic attitude that would 
welcome the alien because he has been persecuted in 
his own land and needs a home, it is a fact that im- 
migrants have added to the productivity of America. 
For the last fifty years this country has been in debt 
to aliens. Thousands of them fought for the Union 
in the Civil War, and many gave their lives. Their 
contribution to construction work of various sorts 
has been immeasurable. They have brought from 
Europe thrift, the tradition of thoroughness, the 
quality of patient endurance. Examine industrial 
development; the hard labor has been done by men 
and women of foreign birth. The American Army of 
two million in France was composed in large measure 
of hyphenated Americans, who, so far as observers 
could tell, fought with the same intrepid devotion as 
soldiers of native lineage. Does the press sense public 
opinion and find it opposed to immigration? Among 
arriving immigrants are plenty of able-bodied men 
and women who only ask a sustaining wage after 
starvation experiences in their own countries. Time 
has passed for the voice of disapproval. The aliens 
are coming in increasing hordes. America must 
provide an organization capable of assimilating these 
people, for contrary to generally accepted opinion 
the majority wish with all their heart to be assimi- 
lated. Teach them the privileges and responsibilities 
of American citizenship and give them a chance, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A SIGNIFICANT EVENT of Easter week was 


the series of conferences to advocate disar- 

mament, or the limitation of armaments, which 
began last Sunday. The unified expression of the aim 
of the movement, which is under the auspices of the 
Women’s World Disarmament Committee, was a great 
mass meeting held in Washington on Easter Sunday 
afternoon. At that meeting, as at the conference 
planned in more than twenty States, resolutions were 
adopted urging the United States to take the moral 
leadership in a universal campaign to rid the world 
of the peril and the burden of armaments. Among 
the specific recommendations made was a plea for the 
summoning of an international conference by Presi- 
dent Harding to devise ways and means for the pro- 
motion of disarmament. Another measure advocated 
by the women who are taking part in the movement 
in all parts of the country is “a substantial reduction 
in congressional appropriations for the army and 
navy” of the United States as an initial step toward 
the disarmament of all the nations. 


Admiral Gleaves Warns of Great 
Armament Programme in Japan 


While plans for the disarmament mass meeting and 
conferences were being perfected last week, Rear Ad- 
miral Albert Gleaves, fresh from the command of the 
Asiatic station, introduced a new element into the 
discussion. Admiral Gleaves expressed the opinion 
that the Japanese programme of naval construction 
contemplates an increase of armament that will make 
the Japanese Navy equal in power to that of the 
United States by 1928. The interview given out by 
the Admiral appears to have produced an immediate 
impression in official circles in Japan. A few hours 
after the publication of Admiral Gleaves’s estimate 
of the situation, Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, Japanese 
Minister of Marine, announced in an interview with 
the Associated Press that Japan had no desire to 
compete with America in naval construction. On 
the question of the limitation of armaments, the Jap- 
anese Minister said, “Whenever there is an interna- 
tional conference on reduction of armaments, I will 
be only too glad to co-operate with other governments 
to give effect to this principle.” 

Washington Rejects Soviet Russia’s 
Offer to Negotiate a Trade Treaty 

Fresh from its achievement in negotiating a treaty 
of commerce with Great Britain, the Soviet Admin- 
istration in Moscow at the beginning of the week made 
an effort to effect a similar arrangement with the 
United States. Through M. Litvinoff, his plenipoten- 
tiary representative to the republic of Esthonia, Nikolai 
Lenine sent a message to the President, asking a favor- 
able reception for a delegation from the All-Russia 
Executive Committee to initiate negotiations. This 
communication contained the following significant 
pledge: “The Soviet Republic . . . has not the inten- 
tion of intervening in the internal affairs of America, 
. . . and makes herewith a categorical declaration 
to this effect.” In rejecting this proffer, Secretary 
Hughes concluded his brief communication with the 
following declaration: “If fundamental changes are 
contemplated involving due regard for the protection 
of persons and property [in Russia] and the estab- 
lishment of conditions essential to the maintenance 
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of commerce, this government will be glad to have con- 
vincing evidence of the consummation of such changes ; 
and until this evidence is supplied this government is 
unable to perceive that there is any proper basis for 
considering trade relations.” 


Germany Ordered to Pay 20,000,000,000 
Marks Gold by May 1 or Suffer Penalties 


Another definite step toward the enforcement of 
the reparations clauses of the Treaty of Versailles was 
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taken on March 24. On that date the Allied Repara- 


tions Commission forwarded to Berlin a note calling 
attention to Germany’s failure to live up to her 
agreements under the Treaty and making the declara- 
tion: “In any event, the total amount of 20,000,000,000 
marks gold, under Article 235, must be paid before 
May 1. The text is imperative, and non-fulfilment of 
this article, as in any other failure of Germany to 
fulfil her obligations, would entail penalties.” Re- 
ferring to Germany’s failure to pay the 1,000,000,000 
marks gold due on March 24, the Commission informed 
the government in Berlin that it had decided “imme- 
diately to call the attention to such default of each 
of the interested powers.” 
German Communists Take up Arms in Effort 
To Overthrow the Ebert Government 

While the Ebert government was attempting to argue 
its case with the Reparations Commission, the 
communists precipitated ‘last week an armed move- 
ment in an apparent attempt to “incite the prole- 
tariat to revolution,’ as the despatches from Berlin 
put it. There were disorders or street-fighting in 
middle industrial Germany and Hamburg, Hisleben, 
Plauen, Halle, Mansfeld, and Rodewisch. The imme- 
diate aim of the leaders appeared to be the declaration 
of a general strike. At all points the movement was 
met with forces by the security police, with losses 
described as heavy on the side of the would-be revolu- 
tionists. At the end of the week the government forces 
seemed to be in control of the situation. The tactics 
employed by the communists bore a striking resem- 
blance to those resorted to by the terrorists at the 
beginning of the Russian revolution of 1905. 
Plebiscite in Upper Silesia Presents 
a New Problem to Allied Statesmen 

Despite the jubilant announcement from Berlin that 
the Germans had carried the plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia by a great majority, the future disposition 
of that territory was a moot question at the beginning 
of the week. The Polish view of the outcome of the 
voting was presented in a statement issued by the 
Polish legation in Washington on March 22. In that 
statement the ground was taken that, inasmuch as 
in the country districts—the territory on the left bank 
of the Oder—the Poles had carried the plebiscite, 
Poland regards her title to that part of Silesia as 
assured. Discussion in the French press reflected 
the opinion that such a division was dictated by the 
outcome of the voting. There were indications that a 
conference will be held to determine whether the vote 
should apply to the disputed region as a whole, or 
whether each district should be apportioned in accor- 
dance with the preference expressed by its inhabitants 
at the polls. Such a division would accord the rich 
mining districts to Poland. Bor. 


In a private letter: ‘‘The multitude is not greatly — 
edified by being told it is free to believe what it likes, it 
wants to know what is worth believing and what it can 
believe with the hope of saving power.” Precisely. 

a 
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The Fields Await Our Pioneers 


Notes on the hostile reaction in organized religion, and the 


opportunities for the Liberal cause 
MINOT SIMONS 


Secretary Department of Church Hatension 


tS EN I THINK of a Unitarian I think of a 
Hun.” Such a comment was reported to 
me on a recent trip as having been made by 

a Christian (?) minister. Such comments of course 

are the expressions of an ignorance as to what a Uni- 

tarian is, but such ignorance is still widespread to a 

startling degree. It becomes a serious obstacle in the 

organization of a new Unitarian church, because it 
helps to intensify the hostility of the environment in 
which the new Unitarian church as a living organism 
must struggle for existence. 
rance it was said to me recently in Huntington, W. Va., 

“Tf you will organize a Unitarian church here I will 

go my limit in support of it.” 

Any minister who has had the privilege of bringing 
together for the first time a group of prospective 
Unitarians knows how great a satisfaction it is, let us 
say, to both minister and people. One preaches from 
his heart what to him are “the deep things of God” 
and what to many of his hearers are surprisingly ac- 
ceptable. “I did not know that any one else believed 
what I have believed so long.” 

The Campaign has put it into our power to carry 
forward the gospel of our free spiritual fellowship. 
We can now make such missionary efforts as will 
promise permanent results. We have been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing for several months the services 
of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Henry Crooker for our new 
enterprise in Knoxville, Tenn. Knoxville is one of the 
most substantial and attractive cities in the South, 
the seat of the State University, and a place which 
we have believed for some time to be ready for a Uni- 
tarian church. A very hopeful beginning is now being 
made to create a permanent organization. 

Charleston, W. Va., had for over two years the min- 
istrations of the First Unitarian Church in Charleston. 
The Great War and the influenza were too much for 
the strength of the church, and it has had a period of 

- guspension. I found, however, the same thriving city 
and the same group of friendly people that I met for 
the first time three years ago. Naturally there have 
been a few changes in the membership, but the faith- 
ful few still have faith in the church and faith in the 
capacity of their city to support the liberal cause. 

On two recent Sunday evenings these people were 

brought together and the Secretary cannot help feeling 

that the fine congregational singing was an expression 
of their faith and courage. 

Charleston is predominantly a Protestant city with 
a Protestantism of the old-fashioned revival variety. 
The city needs nothing more than it needs a Unitarian 
church. Here is an opportunity for pioneer work, and 


it must be undertaken by some one with the pioneer 


spirit and with the mental and physical equipment 
of the pioneer. 


Huntington is a city similar to Charleston in many®, 


respects. There are few Catholics and its Protestant- 
ism is the Protestantism of standardized conservatism. 
The city is distinctly a “young man’s town” with the 
vigorous initiative of a growing city. I was confidently 
assured that if a Unitarian church could not live in 
' Huntington it could not live anywhere. 
Coming in suddenly from the outside, there was but 
one way to claim the attention of Huntington and that 
was through newspaper advertisements. ‘The Hippo- 


ne 


Because of such igno- 


drome Theatre, a small but attractive auditorium, was 
secured and subjects were advertised. About thirty. 
people came the first Sunday morning and about fifty 
the second Sunday. They were fine friendly groups of 
people. Many of them were young men and women. 
One mother declared, “I will not send my children to 
Sunday-school here and have impressions made upon 
them which were made on me, and which I would forget 
if I could.” 

Many of the people spoke enthusiastically of a Uni- 
tarian church and its promise in Huntington. I could 
honestly reply that I knew of no better prospect, yet 
in the words of Whitman, “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 
We need pioneers for our work in West Virginia. 

Not every minister feels equipped to undertake a 
church work of new organization or of reorganization. 
That is true both among our own ministers and among 
possible recruits. Moreover, disappointments have 
come to us even when plans were well laid, and con- 
sequently our enthusiasm, bred by the Campaign, has 
had to take unto itself patience. Three excellent pros- 
pects for our ministry, coming to us from other fellow- 
ships, have been compelled for various reasons to delay 
their coming. They had seemed to be exceptionally 
equipped for the special tasks we had for them, and it 
has been a disappointment not to be able to report 
them as now at work in important fields. The churches 
which were led to expect their services are likewise 
disappointed. Delay is very trying all round, but 
patience must remind us that delay is simply delay 
and not the worst thing that might happen. 

The fact that we are suffering less than other de- 
nominations from a lack of ministers is poor comfort 
and yet it is something. Our need, however, is great 
and immediate. Important opportunities cannot be 
taken, because the leaders are not in sight for them. 

It should be said here that the Association seeks 
the help of ministers already settled only in cases where 
we know that such ministers desire to make a change. 
It must be further said that we are using all possible 
care in guarding our ministry from self-seekers com- 
ing to us from the outside. Our need for ministers 
is great, but our need for dependable leaders is greater. 
A mistake on the part of this Department or on the 
part of an impatient church would be a far greater 
misfortune than would a temporary delay. 

In the work of re-establishing our church life we 
have made it possible for Salt Lake City to call Rev. 
H. E. Kellington, and for Duluth to call Rev. H. J. 
Adlard. It is extremely gratifying to know that the 
future of these important churches is assured. In 
both places the work of revival is begun just in time. 
Rey. Martin Fereshetian is reorganizing our church in 
Sacramento, and our church in Eugene, Ore., has 
called Rey. F. F. Eddy. The Department has been 
able to be of service to several churches for whose prob- 
lems it has not been directly responsible. 

The Secretary’s disillusionment is now complete as 
to the immediate spiritual effect of the Great War on 
organized religion. Individuals here and there have 
been profoundly changed, but where Christian churches 
were orthodox and revivalistic before the war they are 
at least just as orthodox and revivalistic to-day. In 
some places they are more so. There is not discernible 
even a glimmering of liberalism. Christianity is iden- 
tified with a profession of faith assuring salvation. 
A Christianity is not acknowledged which says, “I, by 
my works, will show thee my faith.” In view of such 
a state of things a remark which appealed to my 
deepest sympathies will likewise appeal to the sym- 
pathies of our whole fellowship, “We need help here, 
—Unitarian help.” 
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Dr. Hale’s Lend a Hand Clubs 


Story of the famous organization which some say best 
illustrates his religion—The classic motto 
ts like its author 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


President Lend a Hand Socicty 


IFTY YEARS AGO last May the first Lend a 
f Hand Club was organized, in New York City, by 

Miss Ella E. Russell, among some street-boys to 
whom she had been reading Dr. Hale’s story “Ten 
Times One is Ten.” One hundred years ago last May, 
Frederick William Greenleaf, the original of Harry 
Wadsworth in the story, was born in Williamsburg, 
Me. Dr. Hale knew him in Worcester as head of the 
Boston & Worcester freight office, and though he died 
in 1850 and the story was not written until 1870, Dr. 
Hale never forgot the sweetness and nobility of his 
character and treasured the memory of his liberal 
spirit and unselfish love. One hundred years ago, 
come April, 1922, Dr. Hale was born in Boston, and 
the Lend a Hand Society is already planning a cele- 
bration, to be arranged in connection with the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the South Congregational 
Church, and other organizations. 

Many people feel that the best expression of Dr. 
Hale’s life and religion is to be found in the Lend a 
Hand Clubs and the Lend a Hand Society, and that 
his best monument is the work thus carried on in the 
spirit of the Lend a Hand mottoes. They are glad of 
the statue in the Boston Public Garden and every one 
rejoices in Hale Tower, Boston, and the Hall at Hack- 
ley School, New York, which bears his name; but 
they believe that the Lend a Hand Society and the 
individual clubs composing it were so dear to his heart 
and so characteristically a part of his life, that they 
constitute a memorial such as he himself would heartily 
have approved and would wish to continue, because 
of their “friendly service,” in 


Ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 


The Lend a Hand Clubs and the Society (incor- 
porated in 1891) were the spontaneous outgrowth of 
Dr. Hale’s story “Ten Times One is Ten,” published 
in Old and New in 1870. Their spirit and purpose 
were expressed in the familiar mottoes, which were 
Dr. Hale’s version of what he called the three eter- 
nities, “Faith, Hope, and Love,” and at the time this 
was in striking contrast to the self-centred and self- 
satisfied spirit of the average church or church-mem- 
ber. For this reason, the movement had a wonderful 
growth, until there were hundreds of clubs in 
America and other countries, and it exerted a remark- 
able influence in the development of such societies as 
the King’s Daughters, the Look Up Legion, and later 
the Epworth League, the Christian Endeavor, the 
Girls’ Friendly, and other societies the purpose of 
which was to give practical expression to religion in 
social service. Coming at the psychological moment, 
it exerted, under the providence of God, an influence 
far greater than any one could have prophesied except 
in fancy, as Dr. Hale himself did in “Ten Times One is 
Ten,” predicting the total population of the world thus 
organized at the end of twenty-seven years! 

The Lend a Hand Society to-day consists of one 
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hundred and seventy-five independent clubs, held to- 
gether by the mottoes, and the work, and the central. 
office. Some are fairly large, with fifty or a hundred 
members; some are small. Some are composed of 
adults, and measure their work by hundreds of 
dollars; others of children, and count their best work 
that of the spirit and of quiet education in the art of 
doing things together “for their sake.” A good illus- 
tration would be the Wheatley Club of Medford, com- 
posed of thirty-four colored women, named for Phillis 
Wheatley, who as a child of seven was bought in the 
Slave market by John Wheatley of Boston in 1761, 
became well known here and in England as a writer 
of poems, but died at last in poverty and want, after 
many privations during the Revolution. Others 
would be the American Band in Marlboro, Mass., with’ 
its one hundred and fifty members, organized in groups 
and working together according to age (from three to 
sighty-three!) ; the Florence N ightingale Club of Italian — 
girls in the North End of Boston; the Jennie Dean 
Club of Negroes in Wellington, Va.; larger clubs in 
Roxbury, Arlington, Lexington, with their histories 
of twenty or thirty years each; and a new club of 
eighteen little children at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, whose special motto is “Not for ourselves 
alone.” 


They Remember the Forgotten 


Here are three recent reports, the first from Mon- 
treal, the others from Watertown and Brookfield, 
Mass. :-— 

“Although the E. E. Hale Club has only been 
working a short time, we are busy knitting mufflers 
ready for next winter, and we have given parcels of 
clothing and toys to the ©. O. S. and to a home for 
little children. The girls liave been very busy helping 
tag for the S. P. C. A. This ig just a small beginning, 
but we expect to do more as we goon. We have only 
six members at present, but we have united with the 
Lend a Hand Society and all have badges.” 

“The Watertown Club has at present sixty-five mem- 
bers enrolled. During the year we have held six- 
teen regular meetings and three all-day sewing meet- 
ings. The average attendance at the meetings has 
been twenty-five. We have held two luncheons which 
netted us $166.52. A successful Hallowe’en party . 
brought us $75.40. At an entertainment in Mareh 
the proceeds were $173.25. The total earnings of the 
Club for the year were $788.10, the total expenditures 
$741.05. We furnished food, fuel, and clothing to 
needy families, remembered the sick and shut-ins with 
cheering gifts. Our sewing meetings were devoted 
to sewing for the District Nursing Association, and 
for families in response to appeals for the needy.” 

“At the beginning of the year, the Brookfield Lend 
a Hand Club had a Hallowe’en party. We had a 
candy table and made $2.16. Besides these, occasion- 
ally we have held two more socials. At one of these 
we made $1.63. At our regular meetings we have 
made panels of pictures and cardboard squares of 
pictures for the Children’s Hospital in Boston. At 
Christmas we sent a Christmas tree eighteen inches 
tall with twenty little dolls and twenty candles. At 
the base was a snow scene with a ‘mirror lake. This 
was given to the babies’ ward at the Boston Hospital. 
We carried fruit and ice-cream to the sick.” 

It was said of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, founder of 
the Ministry-at-Large in Boston and the Domestic — 
Missions in England, that “he remembered the fon. rain 
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gotten.” This is what the Lend a Hand Clubs try 
to do. 

The Society’s office, at 101 Tremont Street, with 
its superintendent, Miss Annie F.. Brown, and her 
assistant, Miss Sarah N. Whitman, is not only a centre 
and clearing-house for all the affiliated clubs, but has 
its own special programme of work. 

For example, forty-six new clubs were organized 
last year; eighty-nine individuals, in answer to appeals 


from social agencies, were provided with glasses, 
clothing, surgical appliances, or helped in other ways; 
sixty-eight men, women, or children were sent into the 
country for vacations or convalescence; over $2,000 
was received for relief work in Europe or the East, 
toys (391) and articles of clothing (1,343) were dis- 
tributed through various agencies; and nearly eleven 
thousand books were sent to rural and mountain 
‘schools, community libraries, convict camps, and pen- 
itentiaries in the South, and over a hundred boxes of 
magazines to places nearer home. ex 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission is the largest single 
work undertaken and would require a special article 
ian * 
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for full description. Of the 10,911 books distributed 
last year, 6,763 were new and the others second-hand 
in excellent condition. They were sent to one hun- 
dred and eighty places, forty-eight of which were 
colored schools. It would be impossible to tell the 
story of their welcome or the good accomplished. 
Letters from county superintendents, teachers, or 
prison chaplains tell it best. One writes, “Your books 
have been a great help here and saved many prisoners’ 
souls,” and another says: “The books are all good 
and. will be greatly appreciated by teachers and 
pupils,—the colored crayons, too. I have made a 
library of these books in the domestic-science room 
of the graded school, and as the teachers come monthly 
to attend teachers’ meeting they select the material 
they want and return it when they come again. Thus 
the entire county can derive a great benefit from 
these books.” 

Once in about three years the Lend a Hand super- 
intendent visits the South, to carry cheer to some 
of these isolated schools or prisons and to discover 
new places and ways for the Mission. This is the 
year for such visiting, and Miss Brown is now begin- 
ning her two months of strenuous but intensely inter- 
esting work. 

Yes, the Lend a Hand spirit and the Lend a Hand 
work well express Dr. Hale’s religion and life. He 
had a world-wide vision of peace and good-will, as 
was proved by his memorable prophecy of a permanent 
international tribunal, made in the city of Washing- 
ton in 1889, and by his reiterated emphasis upon 
the same idea—“A permanent tribunal! A permanent 
tribunal !”’—at the Mohonk Conferences. 

But he never forgot that the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes not by observation because it must be “within 
you,” and he understood the infinite value of those 
“little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love” which constitute the bulk of Lend a Hand 
service and make the world happy. 

Dr. De Normandie once said of Dr. Hale, “He loved 
the world intensely, but not a touch of worldliness 
was in that love.” A horse-car conductor, who had 
held his car rather long for him one day, said to a 
passenger who questioned about it: “Wait for him? 
I’d wait all day for him, sir.” A hunter in the Ore- 
gon woods came to an isolated house, and asking 
Shelter received’ a doubtful reply. Then, suddenly 
looking up, he exclaimed, “Why, you’ve a picture of 
Dr. Hale over there on the wall,’—and then he had 
his welcome! For, said the woman, “Any one who 
comes recognizing Dr. Hale must be all right.” 

Dr. Hale’s religion (not Brattle Street but Lend 
a Hand religion) was not of church or creed, but of 
simple faith and hope and love. His Unitarianism 
emphasized the unit and the unity, not the “ism.” He 
thought mighty little of introspection. His religion 
was strong, virile, wholesome. It meant becoming 
sons of God, doing the will of God, and co-operating 
with God and man for the Kingdom. “I know he 
doesn’t finish much,” said Dean Briggs on one ocea- 
sion, “but he has cut off and basted more things than 
any one living”; and Dr. Hale himself, when some 
one said, “You are doing ten men’s work,” replied, 
“Not a bit of it; ten men are doing mine.” He was a 
great inspirer, and his greatest word, that which 
the twentieth century is learning to appreciate, was 
“Together,” and yet he gloried in the individual life 
and “the least of these my brethren.” 

Here is a story in Booker Washington’s own words 
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written to Dr. Hale in 1902: “Quite a number of 
years ago, I think the second or third time I ever 
went North, I found myself going through the car- 
Shed of the Pennsylvania Railroad very early one 
morning and had two-very heavy satchels. You came 
up behind me and without saying a word took hold 
of one of the satchels and carried it for me. I have 
never forgotten the incident and have referred to 
it with pleasure several times and lately have used 
the incident in my public addresses to illustrate the 
point that the character of a true man is tested, not 
when he is in contact with those who are in his own 
circle of wealth and culture, but when in contact 
with those considered beneath him.” 

The Lend a Hand Society has a permanent endow- 
ment,, in memory of its founder, amounting to $64,402, 
of which Frank A. Remick, James A. Nowell, 
and John F. Moors are the trustees. The Society 
hopes eventually to make this $100,000, to meet its 
increasing expenses and needs. The total receipts 
for all purposes last year (including a bequest of 
$4,000 for the Hale Endowment Fund) were $13,955.39. 
It needs annual subscribers and is out for one 
thousand new members at $1 (or more) each. Its 
work is not local or denominational. In Dr. Hale’s 
own words it says :— 


Be mine some simple service here below— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 
Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of Thine, and so serve Thee— 
Lo, here am I! To such a work send me! 


Mr. Rihbany Reviews Mr. Lansing 


As representative of The Register in the Peace Conference 
the former heard and saw the eventful things 
the latter describes in his new book 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


OT UNTIL Ex-President Wilson or Colonel 
N House write his memoirs of the part which the 

American Commission played in the peace settle- 
ment at Paris will the American public have a record of 
those proceedings so proudly significant as Mr. Lansing’s 
book, “The Peace Negotiations.”* The volume is the 
more interesting because it is “a personal narrative,’’ 
and not a history of the Peace Conference. 

Mr. Lansing makes it clear at the very beginning that 
his chief, if not only, purpose in publishing this work was 
to acquaint the American people with the real events 
which led to the severance of official relations between 
President Wilson and himself, as his Secretary of State. 
The author would have the public know that what induced 
the President to write him his famous letter of February 
11, 1920, demanding Mr. Lansing’s resignation, was not 
the mere fact that he held Cabinet meetings during the 
President’s illness. The letter itself supports this claim. 
“While we were still in Paris,” wrote Mr. Wilson, “‘I felt, 
and have felt increasingly ever since, that you accepted 
my guidance and direction on questions with regard to 
which I had to instruct you only with increasing reluc- 
tance.” It was for this reason that the President asked 
the Secretary to give his office up “and afford me an op- 
portunity to select some one whose mind would more will- 
ingly go along with mine.” It is to show what sort of 
instructions Mr. Wilson gave him and why he complied 


*Tue Peace Nuaorrations—A PrersonaL Narrative. By Robert Lansing. 


Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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with them “only with increasing reluctance” that Mr. 
Lansing has issued this extended statement of the activities 
of the American Commission at the Peace Conference. 

I may be permitted to say at this point that during 
my three months’ stay at the Peace Conference, as repre- 
sentative of the Syrian-American Societies and as the 
accredited correspondent of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
I gathered much information with regard to the disor- 
ganized state of the American Peace Commission. At 
the press-room, through interviews with various individ- 
uals, by way of rumor and gossip, and through about 
ten conferences, with other “press men,” with Mr. Lansing 
himself, I could not fail to realize that all was not well 
between Mr. Wilson and his American colleagues. At 
the conferences referred to, Mr. Lansing certainly seemed 
troubled and mystified about many.things. The real 
secret of all that, which at the time few, if any, knew, is 
unreservedly revealed in this long-awaited publication. 

My impression after careful reading of this book is that 
the author earnestly tries, and I think successfully, to 
avoid being vindictive, and to play the part of honest 
chronicler. He speaks of Mr. Wilson, not as a personal 
antagonist, but as an observer of the President’s mental 
processes and his behavior as an official toward fellow- 
officials who by necessity were his subordinates. 

The “rigidity of mind” popularly ascribed to Mr. Wil- 
son is amply illustrated. ‘After he had given a subject 
mature consideration and reached a decision, his judg- 
ment was right, or at least better than that of any ad- 
viser.” Again: “There is in his mentality a strange 
mixture of positiveness and indecision which is almost 
paradoxical. Suddenness rather than promptness has 
always marked his decisions. To put off a decision to 
the last moment is a trait of Mr. Wilson’s character which 
has caused much anxiety to those who, dealing with mat- 
ters of vital importance, realized that delay was perilous 
if not disastrous.” Opposition seems to have been very 
irritating to Mr. Wilson. ‘“Disliking opposition to a 
plan or policy which he had originated or made his own 
by adoption, he preferred to consult those who without 
debate accepted his judgment.” ‘He does not value the 
advice of lawyers except on strictly legal questions.” 

At “the conference of January 10, 1919,’’ which the 
President held with the American Commissioners, and 
which because of its bearing on his relations with his col- 
leagues, especially with Mr. Lansing, was of historic sig- 
nificance, “‘the President took up the provisions of his 
original draft of the Covenant.” Mr. Lansing says: 
“T pointed out certain provisions which appeared to me 
objectionable in principle, or at least of doubtful policy. 
Mr. Wilson, however, clearly indicated that he was not 
disposed to receive these criticisms in good part.... He 
also said with great candor and emphasis that he did not 
intend to have lawyers drafting the treaty of peace. ... 
Being the only lawyer on the delegation, I naturally took 
this remark to myself, and I know that other American 
Commissioners hold the same view of its purpose.” 

At the same time Mr. Lansing credits the President 
with high-mindedness and a true humanitarian spirit. 

The recital in this book of the events of the peace in 
which these two men were supposed to participate as co- 
workers, but failed to do so, leads one to wonder why 
their official relations with one another were not severed 
long before February, 1920. They were hardly agreed 
on the method by which any one of the peace problems 
was to be dealt with. From Mr. Lansing’s account it 
would seem that he endured from Mr. Wilson that which 
no self-respecting official should have endured. But he © 
answers this by saying that he refrained from resigning his 
office only from a sense of loyalty to the Administration, 
to the country, and to the cause of world peace. 
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consulting his Secretary of State at all. The latter knew 
of this matter through Colonel House and felt decidedly 
opposed toit. ‘Feeling very strongly,” says Mr. Lansing, 
“that it would be a grave mistake for the President to 
take part in person in the negotiations, I felt it my duty, 
as his official adviser in foreign affairs and as one desirous 
to have him adopt a wise course, to state plainly to him 
my views.” He did “the day after the cessation of hos- 
tilities” go to the White House and speak to his chief 
“frankly” of the unwisdom of his plan. ‘The President 
listened to my remarks without comment and turned the 
conversation into other channels.” Of every letter per- 
taining to the peace negotiations which Mr. Lansing 
wrote to Mr. Wilson, the Secretary writes, “I never re- 
ceived a reply or even an acknowledgment.” 


A Very Dolorous Chapter 


A large part of the book is given to reviewing the events 
which attended the inception and development of the 
League Covenant. The impression gained is that Mr. 
Wilson did little else in Paris. His hobby was the Cove- 
nant, which was wrong in principle, being practically a 
military alliance, and contained many ambiguities. In 
this connection Colonel House’s name appears as the one 
““whom some believed to be the real author of Mr. Wilson’s 
conception of a world union.” He it was who “prepared, 
I am informed,” says the author, ‘‘the draft of a scheme 
of organization. To what extent it was amended or re- 
vised by Mr. Wilson I do not know.”’ 

Mr. Lansing was decidedly opposed to the coercive 
measures proposed in the Wilson Covenant. In a diary 
note of November 22, 1918, he says: “‘A positive guaranty 
of territorial integrity and political independence by the 
nations would have to rest upon an open recognition of 
dominant coercive power. ... In order to avoid the 
recognition of force as a basis... a guaranty might 
be attained by entering into mutual undertaking not to 


_ impair the territorial integrity or to violate the political 


sovereignty of any state. The breach of this under- 
taking would be a breach of the treaty and would sever 
the relations of the offending nation with all the other 
signatories.” 

Furthermore, in a letter dated Hétel de Crillon, Decem- 
ber 23, 1918, Mr. Lansing warned the President of the op- 
position which his Covenant was certain to arouse in the 
United States. ‘‘There will be opposition in Congress,” 
he wrote, “to assuming obligations to take affirmative 
action along either military or economic lines. On con- 
stitutional grounds, on its effect on the Monroe Doctrine, 
on jealousy as to Congressional powers, etc., there will 
be severe criticism which will materially weaken our 
position with other nations, and may, in view of sena- 
torial hostility, defeat a treaty as to the League of Nations 
or at least render it impotent.” A significant prophecy, 
indeed. However, the President gave “‘neither reply nor 
acknowledgment”’ of this letter. He pressed forward to 
secure support for his Covenant and completely ignored 
such suggestions. ‘“‘As the meetings of the Commission on 
the League of Nations,” writes Mr. Lansing, “had been 
secret, the American Commissioners, other than Colonel 
House, were almost entirely ignorant of the proceedings 
and of the progress being made. Colonel House’s offige 
staff knew far more about it than did Mr. White, Genera: 
Bliss, or I.” 

The author seems certain that the Great Powers ac- 
cepted Mr. Wilson’s Covenant only after they had secured 
everything they wanted and after the President had been 


led to giving those powers the supreme control of the 


League Council, which practically placed the League in 
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also in striking out of the Treaty the word “self-de- 
termination.” 

The chapter entitled “Lack of an American Pro- 
gramme” is a very dolorous one. ‘It was expected that 
the President would submit to the Commissioners for 
their guidance a projet of a treaty or a very complete 
programme as to policies. Nothing, however, was done. 
. . . It was evident that President Wilson was without 
a programme of any sort. ... How he purposed to con- 
duct the negotiations no one seemed to know. ... It 
left the American Commission without a chart marking 
out the course which they were to pursue in the negotia- 
tions and apparently without a pilot who knew the chan- 
nel.”” The author in a note adds, “It is a decided defect 
in an executive. He would not make a good head of a 
governmental department.” 

When upon the eve of the President’s return to the 
United States (February 14, 1919), Mr. Lansing asked 
him “if he had any instruction for the Commissioners,”’ 
Mr. Wilson replied that he ‘had no instructions, that the 
decisions could wait until his return.’”’ That left the Amer- 
ican Commissioners in-a very embarrassing situation. 

I very clearly remember the painful state of mind in 
which the majority of Americans in Paris seemed to be 
at that time. “The bottom has fallen out of every- 
thing,” was the general remark. I recall a visit to an 
American jurist whom Mr. Lansing mentions very prom- 
inently in his book. I had letters of introduction to this 
man, which at once admitted me into his confidence. 
“How are things going?” I asked. With evident bitter- 
ness he replied: “‘Everything is still in the air. No one 
seems to know what to do, and the President has gone 
home.” “How have his activities been?” I asked again. 
“Distressing and humiliating,” he answered. ‘I wish 
the American people will keep him home this time.” 


Candid Statement of Great Value 


With regard to “secret diplomacy” also Mr. Lansing 
and the President were at a disagreement. According 
to Mr. Lansing, it would seem that the principle of “open 
covenants openly arrived at’? was not even tried. The 
negotiations between Mr. Wilson and the principal Euro- 
pean statesmen were guarded in such a way as to prevent 
them from “becoming known even to the delegates of 
the smaller nations.” Of the preliminary negotiations, 
which occupied two months, “the American -Commis- 
sioners, other than Colonel House, were kept in almost 
complete ignorance and left to gather such information 
as they were able from the delegates of other powers.” 

To this method of procedure the author ascribes the de- 
cline of Mr. Wilson’s influence, first with the delegates 
of the smaller nations, then with the peoples of the world. 
He simply became obsessed with the idea of secrecy. To 
this Mr. Lansing ascribes the unfortunate Fiume incident 
and the scandalous Shantung settlement. “It was only 
through secret interviews and secret agreements that the 
threat of the Japanese delegates could be successfully 
made.” 

Of “the Bullitt Affair,” Mr. Lansing asserts that Mr. 
Bullitt made public part of a conversation he had with 
him concerning the bad features of the Treaty. The 
disclosure was generally true, but was misleading. 

In this book Mr. Lansing faces the possible charge of 
the ardent friends of Mr. Wilson, that the author’s state- 
ments are those of a dismissed official My own judg- 
ment of this work, however, in the light of my observations 
while in Paris, is that it is a candid and honest statement 
of what actually happened, therefore is of great value. 
The appendices containing the various drafts of the 
Covenant and the Fourteen Points, also the fine illustra- 
tions, add materially to the value_of the book. 
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How Christians Keep 
Their Churches 


The Malden Survey directed by Professor Athearn made 
a sorry show of some of the “temples made with 
hands,” where “God’s honor dwelleth” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


The Malden Survey was the most thorough thing of its 
kind ever undertaken. Walter 8. Athearn, who directed it, 
first consulted a large number of clergymen, theological stu- 
dents, architects, and builders in various parts of the United 
States. He held conferences in Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York, and Boston, in order to formulate a proportionate 
scale for measuring the effectiveness of church equipments. 
The scale that resulted seems as nearly perfect as could be. 
Professor Athearn gives credit for the Survey to his four as- 
sociates, whose names follow. However, credit for concep- 
tion and direction should go to Mr. Athearn. The city of 
Malden has been his home for a number of years. When 
the Survey revealed, through figures and pictures, the piti- 
ful manner in which the upkeep of Malden churches had 
been neglected, Mr. Athearn’s friends and neighbors first 
protested and finally threatened to expel him from the city. 
Happily the author of the Survey for a number of years had 
been conducting community classes in the city; and the 
graduates of these classes returning to the churches sus- 
tained the findings of the Survey. Feeling has now sub- 
sided and the churches are housecleaning in earnest. 


N A CERTAIN large American city, one thousand 
workingmen of all kinds were asked to tell what social 
institution they preferred. They were given choice 

of sixteen different agencies, such as may be found in the 
average city—labor unions, lodges, libraries, art galleries, 
moving pictures, parks, 
forums, churches, and 
the like. The church re- 
ceived the lowest vote. 

Workingmen are not 

hostile to the church. 
They are indifferent. 
The programme offered 
by the church has not 
met their requirements; 
it has not satisfied their 
social, moral; or spirit- 
ual needs. Tried by the 
workingmen’s standard, 
churches arefound to be 
wanting. The church 
is inadequately sup-, 
plied. No institution 
in the community is so 
handicapped by lack 
of facilities. This fact 
was generally known, 
but it was not appreci- 
ated thoroughly until 
Walter S. Athearn, Di- 
rector of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Ser- 
vice, Boston University, 
made his famous “ Mal- 
den Survey.” The city 
of Malden, Mass., was 
selected because it was a 
typical urban community, with a fair division of manu- 
facturing and business interests, residences of the well- 
to-do, churches, schools, and social institutions. 

Seventeen churches and religious plants were surveyed, 

of the following denominations: Baptist, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Congregational, Universalist, and Episcopal. The 
work was done by Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, Prof. E. 8. 


present a 


WHAT IS THE RELATION OF THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS TO THIS? 
This is a basement under a Malden church, not a public dumping-place. Piles had received little at- 


of loose paper, dry boards, an abandoned mattress and neglected furnace pipes 
hazard which should not be allowed in any public building. 
spark from the adjacent furnace would 
can a congregation worship with peace o 
revealing this and other neglected church basements, Professor Athearn was 
nearly driven out of town. There are churches like it in other places. 


Evenden, and Dr. F. W. Hart of the Department of Edu- 
cational Administration of the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. E. M. Fergusson, State Super- 
intendent of Religious Education for Massachusetts. 
The work of investigation covered a period of six days. 
A score card was arranged, after several church archi- 
tects, ministers, and students of religious education had 
been consulted. The perfectly equipped church was to 
have one thousand points distributed as follows:— 

130 points for Site. 

150 points for Building or Buildings. 

160 points for Service Systems. 

170 points for Church Rooms. 

190 points for Community Service Rooms. 

200 points for Religious School Rooms. 

These main divisions were subdivided into a large num- 
ber of component parts so that every item of church 
structure and facility might be included. For instance, 
Site included location, accessibility, environment, nature 
and condition, drainage and soil, and upkeep. Church 
Rooms included such items as seats, illumination, balco- 
nies, floors, walls and ceilings, pulpits and platforms, or- 
gans and pianos, offices and coat-rooms. The First Bap- 
tist Church received the highest score, 750 points. The 
Union Baptist Church received the lowest, 225 points. 
The average for the seventeen churches was 406. In 
other words, the churches of Malden were found to be 
about forty per cent. efficient. 

The First Baptist Church is located in the centre of 


‘the city, near the public library and high school. Its 


auditorium and class-rooms were well-planned, its service 
and class-rooms high grade, and its kitchen arrangements 
exceptional. It has lim- 
itations of site, however, 
and unsatisfactory light- 
ing. The Centre Meth- 
odist Church, which 
came second, with 554 
points, has a first-class 
auditorium and a desir- 
able class-room equip- 
ment, but the site allows 
no out-of-door activi- 
ties, and the building 
is surrounded with non- 
fireproof houses. The 
third church, the Uni- 
versalist, with a pictur- 
esque exterior, had an 
interior quite inade- 
quately furnished for 
service. Light was in- 
sufficient, corridors were 
narrow and badly ar- 
ranged, stairways were 
winding, _class-rooms 
were too few, and pro- 
tection from fire hazard 


tention. The Robin- 
quack start a conflagration. How | 8on Methodist Church 

mind above such a fire-trap? For | which scored 419 points 
had fallen into the 
common error of plac- 
ing emphasis on the 


auditorium, to the neglect of other activities. The build- — 


ing has a good situation in a residential section, but its 

site is much limited. i ; 
The Faulkner Methodist Church, though of recent con- 

struction, received but 406 points. The site was not good, 


the building lacked educational and community service — 
provisions. In fact, little but the artificial lighting and _ 
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_ points. 


the auditorium commended itself to the Survey com- 
mittee. The People’s Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene 
fell in the 300-400 class. This church also was found to 
be a recent structure. An otherwise pleasing interior 
was spoiled by large water-stains on the walls, which re- 
sulted from leaks due to light construction. The base- 
ment was far too small and was exposed to fire risk from 
the furnaces. Intentionally, no provision was made for 
community service. 
One of the older 
churches is the First 
Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional. Though the 
maintenance, with the 
exception of the base- 
ment, scored high, the 
location was not good, 
class-rooms and com- 
munity service rooms 
were lacking. The 
only solution for this 
church would be to 
dispose of the old 
property and seek a 
more desirable site. 
Its score was 363. 
Maplewood Baptist 
Church received 351 
It had a 
shabby interior. Base- 
ment and attic were 
filled with combustible 
material; in fact, the 
committee reported 
the church a veritable 
fire-trap. Class-room 
furnishings were old, 
insufficient, and un- 
comfortable, and the 
church library was sel- 
dom used. While the 
structure might be remodelled to serve the community, no 
amount of rebuilding could bring the church up to stand- 
ard. The Maplewood Congregational Church, with 316 
points, and St. Luke’s Episcopal, with 303, had for equip- 
ment little but an auditorium and a large class-room. 
Both sites were far below standard. Neither church was 
able to render community service, not only for lack of 
facilities, but because the societies were too small to com- 
mand satisfactory results. The last in the group, the 
Union Baptist Church, received one-half its score of 225 
points on its site. The Survey committee found nothing 
to commend in the church structure and suggested that it 
be replaced at the earliest moment by a standard plant. 
_ The committee, on looking over the seventeen churches, 
made a number of valuable comments and suggestions. 
It found that the usefulness of each of the churches was 
restricted by its location. In general, the grounds were 
so limited in area that no out-of-door programme could 


be arranged. ‘The lawns were neglected, and the premises 


were littered with broken glass and other discarded 
matter. The Malden churches were well distributed 
over the city and accessible to good roads and car-lines, 
but in the majority of cases the particular location h#4 


- not been selected with an eye to serving the community, 


nor did the church committees encourage high standards 


of property upkeep. In instances, the site was so small 


that owners of adjoining land had erected fire-traps of 
buildings close to the church. Several church plants 
were reconstructed affairs, and, while improved in appear- 


ance, offered but slightly better opportunities for service. 


% 


WHERE ORDER IS THE FIRST LAW—AS WELL AS A SIGN 


The First Baptist Church of Malden, Mass., is proud of its kitchen. Ranges, 
running water, suitable closets, tables, and other kitchen appliances enable 
the ladies to work to advantage. Room enough here, and facilities enough, 
to serve a large company and do it cay Contrast the interest expressed 
in this picture with the neglect of the other. 

q of religion? 
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The builders had paid small attention to approaches: 
steps were of wood and exposed to the weather; stairways 
were narrow, steep, and winding; doors opened but one 
way. Inno church in the city did the stairways, exterior 
or interior, permit an award of more than half the maxi- 
mum number of points. 

Corridors should be wide enough to prevent congestion, 
and allow ready access to all parts of the building. But 
two Malden churches 
had proper corridors, 
and none of the cor- 
ridors examined were 
constructed of entirely 
fireproof material. 
Corridor connection ~ 
was liable to be lack- 
ing and it was neces- 
sary to pass through 
class-rooms, an annoy- 
ing situation, and dan- 
gerous in an emer- 
gency. The foyer, the 
place of first impres- 
sions, should be made 
attractive. Most of 
the foyers were small, 
opened abruptly into 
auditorium or class- 
rooms, and were pro- 
vided with stairways 
narrow and winding. 
Many of the church 
basements had been so 
long neglected that 
they menaced the 
safety and health of 
the occupants of the 
building. They were 
littered with rubbish 
of long accumulation, 
had exposed furnaces, 
were dark and wet. The item of church rooms was given 
the highest score, but that did not approximate the 
standard set for such rooms. In several buildings the 
church rooms consisted of an auditorium, a smaller as- - 
sembly hall, and a few ill-equipped rooms. Four of the 
churches had _ second-story auditoriums, reached by 
narrow, poorly lighted and arranged staif'ways, which 
meant awkward connection with other parts of the 
church. 

The judges considered the auditorium the most im- 
portant feature. The auditoriums were generally satis- 
factory, being rectangular in size, with pulpit and organ 
at one of the narrow ends. Nine churches received a 
perfect score of seating arrangement, meaning that the 
seats were comfortable, properly faced the pulpit, and were 
arranged with a sufficient number of aisles. Several 
churches had small, inaccessible balconies, which were 
used seldom if ever. Choir galleries were found deficient 
in properly constructed stairways and doors, special lights, 
music racks, and floors with portable tiers for choruses. 
No church had a standard choir-room, though several 
had places where choirs could assemble. But three 
churches were able to exceed one-half the score set for 
religious school rooms. Most of the buildings were 
furnished with rooms which conformed to standards in 
use a generation ago. Class and department rooms were 
lacking; inconvenient connections, poor lighting arrange- 
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Which has the better variety 


ments, and rough floors characterized most of the churches. 


Desks were scarce, seats were uncomfortable, tables were 
rickety, charts were out of date, blackboard space was 
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confined to a small board on an easel. Such innovations 
as cloak-rooms, offices, laboratories, and supply-rooms 
had not entered the minds of the church committees. 

The church of to-day to meet social demands must make 
provision for community service. Not one Malden church 
was able to present a fifty per cent. community service 
equipment, and four of the seventeen fell under twenty- 
five per cent. A small credit was given twelve churches 
for women’s and mothers’ rooms, and to five churches for 
men’s rooms. Four churches had made some attempt 
to provide a boys’ club-room, and five a girls’ club-room, 
but no church had a day nursery, and only one received 
points for a civic centre room. The seventeen churches 
were entitled to 1,105 points for rooms for athletics and 
recreation. They received but three. These points went 
to the Centre Methodist for a game-room. 

The revelation of the Malden Survey with reference to 
inadequate site, faulty construction, neglected grounds, 
basements, and attics, poor lighting, dangerous stairways, 
narrow corridors, ill-furnished class-rooms, and almost 
total lack of proper facilities for community service, recre- 
ation, and athletics, could be duplicated all over the coun- 
try. Many a community would fall considerably under 
the Malden figures. The First Baptist Church of Malden 
redeemed the situation there. It is a recently cdnstructed 
church, was built with careful attention to modern re- 
quirements, and is one of the best equipped in the denomi- 
nation. Churches are attempting to do the work of the 
twentieth century with the equipment of the nineteenth. 
You who may be reading this analysis of the Malden Sur- 
vey, turn your attention to your own church. What 
provision has it for meeting the spiritual, moral, and social 
need of your community? It has four walls, a roof and a 
steeple, a pulpit, an organ and seats; if it is fortunate, 
it has a parish house with a kitchen and large and small 
rooms, but what further equipment has it? The ordinary 
church is the poorest equipped plant in the community. 
Ministers, parish committees, and congregations may be- 
lieve in applied Christianity and wish their churches to 
practisefit, but until the outfit is provided, the hope can- 
not be realized. 


Corridors, Stairways, and Doors 


The ideal church, according to the best standards, is 
located in the direction of the city’s growth rather than 
behind it, and has a clean, attractive, and well-kept prop- 
erty with trees, shrubbery, and walks. The site should 
be large enough to allow room for out-of-door fétes and 
pageants, playgrounds, tennis-courts, and ball-field. A 
plot from three to five acres, depending on the size of the 
community, is necessary. As to architecture, adjoining 
public buildings should be studied, and the church struc- 
ture made to harmonize. The building should not exceed 
two stories in height, and should have waterproof founda- 
tions, fireproof walls, and entrances broad and free from 
outside obstructions. Stairways should be wide, direct, 
and well lighted, and separated from corridors by fire- 
proof doors. Corridors should provide easy access to 
every part of the building, should be wide enough to pre- 
vent congestion, and should have adequate and natural 
lighting. The ideal church will have a proper heating 
and lighting system, telephone service, office equipment, 
service-rooms, work-rooms, laboratories, dramatic outfit, 
assembly halls, and satisfactory arrangements for recrea- 
tion and athletics. 

The character of the church plant will depend on the 
nature of the community. Churches cannot serve their 
neighborhoods with their present inadequate plants, how- 
ever willing and anxious. When they fit requirement to 
need, the service they may render will be immeasurable. 

The benefits of such a thorough and fearless survey as 
that conducted in Malden will be nation-wide. 


He was the Cadmus of the Blind 


Samuel Gridley Howe, eminent Unitarian, striking figure 
in soctal reform, as romantic as a knight-errant, 
Sagacious as a statesman 
EDWARD E. ALLEN 


Director Perkins Institution 


ws E WAS, for half a century, one of those few 
H persons who could not be omitted when Boston 
was described,” says Frank B. Sanborn in 
his biography of Dr. Howe. Even while living he was 
“The Hero” of song and of sermon, and when dead 
was given a great public funeral, and twenty-five years 
afterward, in 1901, upon the centenary of his birth, 
another, a memorial meeting to which our greatest and 
best came to do him honor. To-day, throngs of chil- 
dren attend the Samuel Gridley Howe public school 
in South Boston, where he lived; and any one who 
looks on the Boylston Street walls of the Boston Public 
Library may see there the name of Howe carved with 
those of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mann, and Harvard. 

Dr. Howe has been likened to a chevalier of the 
Middle Ages,—handsome, fierce when roused, otherwise 
gentle and kind. His most intimate friends called 
him “Chey.” This title he earned over and over again: 
first, in going like Byron, to fight for the Greeks 
in their war of revolution against the Turks; then, 
again, nearly losing his life in behalf of the down- 
trodden Poles. Next we read of his coming home to 
make a whirlwind appeal for money and clothing for 
the impoverished Greeks, and later for the Cretans; 
in both cases obtaining it readily and going to oversee 
its distribution in person,—not just giving it away, but 
wisely using much of it in payments for labor upon 
public works, such as rebuilding the devastated villages. 
Here we see, coupled with his native humanitarianism, 
the origin of his common-sense moulding of the public 
charities of Massachusetts, touching which Chapman, 
a keen student of affairs, writes: “His work in charity 
will never be superseded. Succeeding penologists will 
recur to it to save them from the science of their times.” 

Indeed, Dr. Howe was always original and practical. 
When asked in 1831 to take charge of the proposed 
first school for the blind, in Boston, he accepted the 
call of the helpless as a true knight would, went abroad 


to study the few schools there, and upon returning - 


brought along not only a knowledge of the best that 
had been done in this field, but also two brilliant young 
instructors, one of them himself blind, the latter to 
demonstrate in his own person and at once what train- 
ing can achieve. He had observed keenly the foreign 
schools, disapproving of much; and he laid down for 
his pioneer American enterprise wise fundamental prin- 
ciples from which there has been no departure to this 
day. He laid down at the outset the principle that 
the young blind can become, and therefore should be 
trained to be, economically and socially competent. 
This principle was then denied in Europe and is gen- 
erally derided there now. The difference to the young 
blind themselves is the difference between school life 
with hope and school existence without it. Hopeful- 
ness is an educational factor of prodigious power. 

This principle has been carried abroad. One of the 
world’s most notable schools for the blind is in London. 
It was established in 1871 and run by Mr. (later Sir) 
Francis Campbell, an American who had taught for 
Dr. Howe. Indeed, the latter most generously released 
several of his best teachers to further this American 
project struggling in a foreign land. Dr. Howe also 
resolved to found his school upon embossed books. But 
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having supplied only a few different books,—mostly 
huge affairs, enormously expensive, and embossed in 
a rather poor type,—he immediately set himself to 
create on a principle of his own, first, a better—that 
is, more generally tangible—alphabet, and then pro- 
ceeded to turn out volume after volume until he soon 
had more and better and cheaper books than existed 
anywhere else; in fact, he came to fill orders for them 
from Europe. His books took the gold medal over all 
others at the Exhibition of the Works of Industry 
of all Nations, held in London, 1851. And the Boston 
line type continued to lead until, over a half-century 
later, it was superseded by Braille, a system which the 
blind can write as well as read. He states somewhere 
that seeing blind children reading with their fingers 
did more to promote the growth and prosperity of his 


own and similar schools in this country than any other | 


one thing. This was the practical vision sometimes 
called prophecy. He well understood that “seeing is 
believing,” and that only conviction could open purses 
for this new and untried cause. Promptly following 
such demonstrations of reading by touch, one after 
another of the States themselves established schools 
of their own. The education of the blind of the United 
States to-day embraces 5,386 pupils, 728 teachers, 
149,621 embossed books, and is represented in a capital 
of $11,586,064. Of all this Dr. Howe is the acknowl- 
edged pioneer. 

While thinking out new projects and processes Dr. 
Howe showed his creative genius by evolving a plan 
for teaching a child who is both deaf and blind; for 
one so shut in was then considered unteachable, since 
its mind could not be reached, and legally was held to 
be non compos mentis. His finding and teaching of 
Laura Bridgman was the result. Every doubter should 
read the story of this wonderful achievement and so 
come to believe that everything is possible to him who 
both wills and labors perseveringly in the right direc- 
tion. Hearing of this story has saved many a desperate 
person from suicide. Indeed, the education of Laura 
Bridgman is the emancipation of a soul. It made her 
liberator famous, and the Perkins Institution the 
Mecca of many notable men and women. One of 
these was Charles Dickens, who describes the visit in 
his “American Notes,” and another was Miss Julia 
Ward, who as a result of the acquaintance then formed 
became Julia Ward Howe. 

While Dr. Howe’s chief work was the education of 
the blind, in which field he was the recognized leader 
as long as he lived, he also helped release the deaf and 
dumb from. their isolation by furthering the teaching 
them speech and lip-reading ; and he fathered the whole 
project in this country of training the feeble-minded, 
then called idiots. For proposing to do this he was 
at first dubbed one of them; but, having already done 
it with a few, he persevered, founded the first school 
for them, and located it near the Perkins Institution, 
both of which places he superintended as long as he 
lived. Dr. Fernald, the present head of this world- 
famous school, now moved.to Waverley, considers Dr. 
Howe’s labors in behalf of the feeble-minded to be his 
chief claim to fame, so novel was the idea,—years ago, 
when he developed it,—and so saving an instrumen- 
tality has it since become everywhere. 

Dr. Howe did not confine his noblesse oblige to the 
education of the handicapped. He was interested in 
all education; and served on Boston’s School Commit- 
tee when Horace Mann was Secretary of Education. 
Such service by him meant reforms in the public 


ae schools. — Mann said of one of them, the introduction of 
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written examinations in the face of violent opposition, 
“Tt could only have been done by an angel—or Sam 
Howe.” It is said that Horace Mann, during his whole 
career as a reformer of public schools in New England, 
had no friend more intimate than Dr. Howe, nor one 
whose support was more indispensable to him. 

The Perkins Institution had a city office on Brom- 
field Street. This, Frank P. Stearns, in his paper on 
“Chevalier Howe,” calls “historic ground,” declaring 
that “between 1850 and 1870°some of the most im- 
portant national councils were held there in Dr. Howe’s 
private office. It was the first place that Sumner went 


A RARE BEING, ACTIVE REFORMER AND FAIR MAN 


When Howe started one of his original plans along and 

perceived success ahead he handed it over to another to 

finish and turned his mind to fresh fields. He was born to 

benefit others, and his beneficiaries were those who could 
least repay his services with their own. 


to in the morning and the last place that Governor 
Andrew stopped at before returning to his home at 
night. There Dr. Howe and George L. Stearns con- 
sulted with John Brown concerning measures for the 
defense of Kansas.” 

He was too old to go to the Civil War, but he could 
throw his great energies into helping the Sanitary 
Commission, and he did so. 

Between 1866 and 1874 he was chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of State Charities and wrote its an- 
nual reports. They are and will remain classic text- 
books on the subject of public charity. His general 
principles may be called maxims. One of these is “that 
it is better to separate and diffuse the dependent 
classes than to congregate them”; not only better for 
each dependant, but for the community. It was a 
novel idea to the people, who found themselves called 
upon to take up the work of public charity instead of 
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leaving it to official persons. This they have since 
done to a great extent. For example, the so-called 
“nlacing-out” system has resulted, whereby the State 
places its “minor. wards,” not in asylums, but in fam- 
ilies, there to be faithfully followed up, protected and 
educated until able to take care of themselves. This 
system has become universal throughout the United 
States; and such organizations as the Child Welfare 
Department of the American Commission to Serbia are 
now applying it abroad. It is these reports of Dr. 
Howe’s, filled as they are with the suggestions of com- 
mon sense and the duty of the strong to the weak, whose 
reading led to the statement already quoted: “His 
work in charity will never be superseded.” 

A report of all the services of this Servant of Hu- 
manity would expand this sketch unduly. Sanborn, in 
the index of his Life, condenses these on two pages, 
among which one may read, in addition to those al- 
ready enumerated, the following: “debates prison dis- 
cipline; organizes a movement for the fugitive slaves ; 
chairman of the Vigilance Committee; helps elect 
Charles Sumner senator; edits a Boston daily; a mem- 
ber of the Bird Club; aids Kansas; meets John Brown; 
his part in the Civil War; work among the freedmen ; 
advocates separation of the poor and the defective; 
visits the insane at Gheel; opens work-schools at 
Athens; sums up work of Cretan charities.” 


Education of Laura Bridgman 


“Dr. Howe was never the hero of his own tale,” says 
Dr. F. H. Hedge. “Excepting him only, I have never 
known a philanthropist—I mean an active, reforming 
philanthropist—who was also a fair-minded, tolerant 
man.” A good many people develop original ideas, but, 
as has been intimated, those of this “original first 
cause,” as Sanborn calls him, were also practical. He 
had the rare gift of knowing whether or not any plan 
of his would work. When he had carried one of them 
well along and perceived success ahead he handed it 
over to another to finish and turned his mind to fresh 
fields. He selected his assistants with acumen, infus- 
ing into them his own confidence and consecration. 
It was because of this that he could drive so many 
teams abreast and have them all reach their goal. 

The education of Laura Bridgman remains doubtless 
Dr. Howe’s unique achievement. It still adds lustre to 
a city that proudly boasts a galaxy of celebrated sons. 
Boston keeps alive the Discovery of Etherization by 
one of them in a monument in its Public Garden. A 
companion-piece would appropriately help hold before 
che people, who seem in danger of forgetting it, that 
this city, through another creative genius, also first 
gave equally practical aid to those laboring under 
disability, and so would help impress the ever-needed 
lesson of faith in human possibilities. Dr. Howe was 
born to benefit others. 

Says one of his biographers: “There grew up in Bos- 
ton and its neighborhood in Dr. Howe’s early and mid- 
dle life a group of remarkable men. ... Such were 
Channing, Emerson, Webster, Everett, Allston, the 
Danas, Alcott, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Garrison, Theodore Parker, Horace Mann, 
Sumner, Agassiz, Choate, Andrew, Wendell Phillips, 
James Freeman Clarke. ... Among all these, and 
others whom I have not named, Dr. Howe stood forth, 
as individual and almost as conspicuous as any. He 
was neither saint, nor poet, nor orator, nor matchless 
prose writer; neither great lawyer, nor man of unques- 
tioned eminence in science, nor artist, nor seer, nor 
persistent champion of a single great cause; but his 
own work, such as it was, drew the attention of all.” 
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The Revolt Against Lloyd George 


Meaning of the recent elections in England—Where will 
the Premier stand next or will the idolatry of him be 
shattered ?—The churches on the defensive in 
their larger obligations 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
Correspondent for THH REGISTER 

BrigHTON, ENGLAND, March 3, 1921. 
AM WRITING the morning after the Woolwich 
| election, and finding to my sorrow that Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald has been defeated, though by a 
narrow majority. On a total poll of nearly twenty- 
seven thousand, a transfer of four hundred votes . 
would have returned him to Parliament. Looked at 
in one way, this is a remarkably fine achievement. 


' During the war Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was exceed- 


ingly unpopular, not because he was not a good man, 
but because his goodness did not allow him to betray 
every principle he had considered sacred, and be- 
come an out-and-out jingo. Malice put a great 
many things into his mouth that he never uttered, 
and ascribed to him many positions he never held. 
Of course he was dubbed “pro-German,” a “friend of 
the Huns,” and a great many other evil things. I 
do not think I am wrong in saying that he never 
condemned Britain for entering the war. I once 
put the question to him in private, asked him 
whether he thought that we ought not to have gone 
in, and he told me distinctly that he never had 
thought so, and of course never had said so. But be- 
cause he could not bring himself to become a recruit- 
ing sergeant, and because even when passions ran 
madly he did his best to keep them within the leash 
of reason, and fought for the preservation of a state 
of mind that would be favorable to peace at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity, because he fought against 
fanatical hatred and all the lying which is done in 
war-time, he was dubbed the enemy of his country. 

When all this is remembered, and when it is re- 
alized that it has all been raked up in the election 
and made to serve electioneering purposes, it is 
something of an achievement that MacDonald came 
so near to being elected. Two years ago he would 
have done nothing like this,—prejudice now is a 
river, but then it was an overwhelming flood. On the 
whole, therefore, I take MacDonald’s support at 
Woolwich to be a sign of recovery in the country 
from the mad frenzies produced by the war. 

The Cardigan election, though Mr. Lloyd George’s 
secretary was returned, was also a notable sign of 
the times. Mr. Lloyd George is Wales’s most distin- 
guished son, and has for many years been an idol of 
the nation. That the Liberal Association of Cardi- 
ganshire rejected his nominee, and that the Liberals 
of the constituency gave an overwhelming vote for his 
opponent indicated a great revolt against the Coa- 
lition Government in Wales. The Lloyd George idola- 
try is considerably shattered. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
nominee was undoubtedly returned to Parliament by 
Tory votes. The General Election, when it comes, is 
almost certain to show a tremendous reaction in 
Wales against the Coalition. Whether it will also be 
against Mr. Lloyd George depends very much upon 
where he will stand in those days, and what he will 
do. No one knows. The New Statesman in an 
article lately related a story, for the truth of which 
the writer did not vouch, to the effect that some one © 
said to Mr. Lloyd George, “Suppose Lord Robert 


. means an impossible development. 
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Cecil becomes the leader of a new Radical party.” 
“T shall be there before him,” was the unruffled 
reply. It is a nice speculation, on which I am not 
going to risk my reputation, but it is by no 
Mr. Lloyd George 
has already destroyed the faith of thousands who 
used to believe in him, and filled the hearts of 
many more thousands with misgivings. But I am 
not sure now what the result would be if one day 
he turned upon the people he is at _ present 
working with, and struck out for a policy of real 
peace in the world such as, I believe, he really would 
like to see, and a policy of sane social reconstruction 
at home. The great strength of his position at pres- 
ent is certainly not the policy which his government 
is pursuing, but his own undoubted gifts and power 
of personality, his reputation as the man who won 
the war, the absence of an outstanding leader to 
compare with him in the other parties, and the 
fear of many in the possessing classes that the turn- 
ing out of the Coalition would bring in a Labor Gov- 
ernment. 

The upper classes are very much afraid of a Labor 
Government. They need not be. My only fear about 
a’ Labor Government is that it would find it impos- 
sible to do any more than an infinitesimal part of 
what would be in its heart to accomplish. The vested 
interests in this country will always see to it that 
the coach of reform does not go at any very high 
speed. But this fear of Labor is undoubtedly oper- 
ating to keep the Coalition in power. I cannot but 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George is the unwilling 


. victim of his own crowning blunder in 1918. By 


the election of that year Mr. Lloyd George put his 
soul in fetters. He was driven by the stunt-hunters 
to make pledges and promises which made it impos- 
sible for him to stand by Wilson’s policy. In insist- 
ing upon having that election Mr. Lloyd George be- 
came responsible for losing the peace after winning 
the war. By all his instincts and traditions and 
principles he was to back Wilson, and if Wilson and 
Lloyd George had stood firmly together, the Treaty 
of Versailles would never have been made. But 
Lloyd George made it impossible for himself to take 
that stand, by the promises extracted from him in 
that mad election. I do not know whether it is now 
too late for him to throw over this unholy gang, but 
the sooner the better he does it, both for the sake of his 
own soul and for the honor and dignity of this 
country. 


Has Britain a Conscience? 


But while Woolwich and Cardigan, judged by 
what would have happened in either constituency two 
years ago, are satisfactory as signs of incipient 
revolt, judged by any standard of morality that the 
British people would have set up before the war, the 
results are deplorable. One cannot but ask fre- 
quently in these days, “Has Britain a conscience any 
longer?” Both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams put the Irish policy of the Government in 
the forefront of their campaign, and by any standard 


‘that the British people in the past would have re- 


spected, that ought to have been enough to put the 


Coalition candidates entirely out of any chance of 


success. There is no doubt a wide prevalence of 
moral torpor. I hope the people who used to tell us 
that war was a fine medicine for humanity have 
learnt the truth by now. When I was in America 
I thought the degradation of the war was evident 
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enough. The best people in your country see the evil 
and are full of pain about it, as the best people are in 
this country. There has been a lowering of moral 
standards and moral tone all round. Is this really 
to be wondered at? I never could understand how 
people could expect to get good moral results out of 
a five years’ war such as we had. 

No doubt in the early time there was a good deal 
of what was believed to be genuine spiritual idealism, 
—a great depth of religious feeling was an element 
in it. But people miscalculated the effect of war 
upon such feeling. If you put a high ideal to work 
in such a medium as war, the ideal itself first be- 
comes tarnished and then destroyed. You may go 
into war with a high ideal, but you cannot remain 
in it without allying yourself with all that is lowest 
and most debased in human nature. How can we 
expect a high ideal to live when it is so set to work, 
and every tool in its hand is a devil’s tool? A nation 
may enter a war with a high ideal of truth and in- 
tegrity and righteousness, but it cannot practise war 
without becoming untrue, using all manner of trick- 
ery, and resorting to all manner of lying, as well as 
blunting all the fine edge of feeling toward its 
fellow-men. War is deadly to all that is high and pure 
and noble. . 


Only Two Papers Tell Truth about Ireland 


-The Free Churches in this country are suffering 
very badly from indifference. They have been ac- 
cused of indifference regarding the Irish policy of the 
Government. One of the saddest things I have read 
lately was a letter of defence against this charge 
written by the secretary of the Free Church Council, 
Rey. Thomas Nightingale. He wanted to rebut the 
charge of indifference, and all he could say was that 
the executive of the Free Church Council had passed 
a resolution condemning reprisals, and had) circu- 
larized eight hundred councils, and that he himself 
and some other individuals had spoken to a like 
intent. We are not told what the eight hundred 
councils did with the circular. To put this forward 
as a proof that conscience is very active on this 
question in the Free Churches is very deplorable. 
The Labor Party asked the Government to appoint 
an impartial commission; when the Government re- 
fused, the Party appointed its own commission. 
They have published a Report at the price of two 
shillings,—they are publishing many pamphlets; they 
are doing a great deal to try to enlighten the 
English people regarding the facts. Compared with 
what the Labor Party is doing the Free Churches are 
doing practically nothing. Free Churchmen did far 
more a few years ago to stop a prize-fight than they 
are doing now to stop government murders in Ire- 
land. But I believe that much of this is owing to 
ignorance. Only about two newspapers in this coun- 
try tell the truth about Ireland, and the people at 
large do certainly not know the facts. The Govern- 
ment have pursued a hush-up policy; they have kept 
our people in darkness as to what they were doing. 
Much as we have suffered in our moral natures 
during the war, I believe there-is enough of the 
good in us still to put an end to any government 
that pursues this policy, once the facts are widely 
enough known. More of this another time. That 
they will become more widely known, no one doubts 
who is at all conversant with the trend of events in 
the British Empire and in the world regarding methods 
of transmitting information. 
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Crows and Corn 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Old Mr. Crow, unable now 
To lead an active life, 

Left all the business cares to her 
(She was the second wife). 


One day he looked abroad to see 
If things were going right, 

And in the field of corn below 
He saw a fearful sight. 


A monstrous man was standing there, 
Equipped from hat to boot, 

Armed with a heavy gun well aimed, 
As if prepared to shoot. 


Off to the field. his helpmate flew, 
With sense and vision keen, 

And soon returned to make report 
Of what she there had seen. 


“That man is but a suit of clothes, 
With straw and hay stuffed thick, 
And that huge gun that scared you so 

Is but a wooden stick. 


“So we may dine on corn to-day, 
For this I surely know: 

A man of straw with wooden gun 
Could never harm a crow.” 


April-Fooling Grandpa 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Well, we've fooled everybody but 
grandpa,” boasted Charles, the brown-eyed 
twin, as he and Clare started home from 
school that pleasant spring day. 

“Yes, and wasn’t it fun?” laughed Clare, 
her blue eyes dancing. ‘Teacher couldn’t 
stop smiling over the April Fool banana and 
string beans we gave her for lunch.” 

“Glad mother thought of it,” nodded 
Charles, chuckling at thought of the crisp 
brown roll teacher had found inside of the 
yellow banana skin. The string beans had 
proved to be jelly beans on a thread. The 
twins had resolved to fill this April Ist with 
new and original kinds of tricks and surprises. 
Certainly they had been successful so far 
and had won many smiles and thank-yous. 

Daddy had been the first to be fooled, 
and in order that he might be, the children 
had spent time and effort the day before, 
cleaning and shining up the mud-spattered 
car which their Daddy had left in the garage 
until he should find time to turn the hose 
on it. He had been so pleased at this novel 
kind of fooling that he paid them back 
promptly. In their lunch-pails each had 
found a fat brown date, which being bitten 
into hungrily was found to contain not a 
common seed but a silver dime. 

Dear old Aunt Lou Sawyer, the twins’ 
special friend down the street, had found 
a mysterious basket at her back door that 
morning. A tag tied to the handle said:— 


We hope they'll please— 
These fresh green peas! 


Under a paper Aunt Lou found a number 
of green paper ‘‘p’s” which the twins had 
cut fresh the day before. How good- 
natured Aunt Lou did smile over the next 
joke, which was explained in another jingle:— 

A lunch for April Ist is next, 
All planned for you; now don’t be vext! 

‘*& package of tea’”’ turned out to be merely 
a big cardboard “T”’ in a tiny sack. Then 
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there was a “little lamb,’ Mary’s perhaps— 
at least, it was a nice picture of somebody’s 
cunning pet lamb, clipped from an old picture 
book. There were dates—a page from a 
calendar, and “canvasback ducks’ made 
from scraps of gray lining canvas. 

“The funny little tykes!”? murmured Aunt 
Lou, stopping to wipe her glasses, then 
hurrying to explore further. The next note 
said :-— 

And now within each magic shell 
You'll find—but wait! We mustn’t tell. 


There in a layer of sawdust near the 
bottom the old lady found two big walnuts 
and six beautiful eggs. Of course the wal- 
nuts had been opened and glued together 
later. In one Aunt Lou found a fat choco- 
late cream. In the other,—oh, how glad 
she was to spy her lost gold thimble! Charles 
had found it safely tucked away in the weeds 
near the fence, where no doubt Aunt Lou 
had dropped it from her bag when she 
squeezed through to go to a neighbor’s. 
One egg was a joke. Its contents had been 
carefully removed and the twins’ mother 
had cleverly filled it with cooky dough, 
then baked it. But the others were just 
plain good eggs from the twins’ fat white 
hen, and wasn’t Aunt Lou glad to have them! 

“You know we must stop at Mr. Cain’s 
for mother’s surprise,” said Clare, as the two 
raced through the park. Mr. Cain was 
the kind old florist who looked like Santa 
Claus’s brother. He was fond of the twins 
and had promised them a pretty plant for 
a quarter. ‘“It’ll fool Daddy and mother 
both,” explained Charles. “ ’Cause Daddy 
thought we’d spend our dimes on ourselves.” 

“And we'll get home before mother is 
back from her committee meeting,” giggled 
Clare, “and hide the plant in the pan-and- 
kettle closet. Then when she starts to get 
supper, won’t she be surprised to find a 
flower in with the frying-pans?” 

“But there’s grandfather,’ reminded 
Charles, wrinkling up his whole face in an 
effort to think of some trick they could play 
on the jolly old man who had declared they 
couldn’t possibly fool him—no sir-ee-sir! 
As they neared the broad boulevard that 
ran past their cottage they saw an old car 
turn in from the road that led to the hills, 
and come full speed toward them. And 
what was in that rattle-trap of a car—well, 
if it wasn’t the most surprising sight imagi- 
nable! Clare and Charles shouted as did the 
driver, then all laughed as the twins climbed 
in, and then it was that grandpa’s April 
surprise was planned in a jiffy. But we 
can’t tell yet! Not until grandpa knows. 

Except that both were rosy and breath- 
less and apparently in the throes of ‘the 
giggle-tickles,”’ as mother called it, the twins 
rushed into the house just as noisily as usual. 
But instead of shouting in a single breath, 
“We're hungry!” they called instead, 
“Where’s grandpa?” 

“Present,” replied his cheery voice from 
the little room where he read, and wrote 
letters, and napped. As they flung them- 
selves upon him like two young cyclones he 
warned with twinkling eyes, “Now if you 
youngsters think you can play tricks on your 
old grandpa Wise’’— 

“Oh, we’re not thinking of tricks!’ Charles 
declared solemnly. 

“Just play a little game with us, grandpa,” 
coaxed Clare, hugging his left arm tight. 
Then she fished a little slip of paper from her 
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pocket. “Just s’posin’ something real ma- 
gicky could happen, grandpa,’ she went 
on, “and you could say—wait, I don’t 
know it by heart.” With Charles’ lusty 
voice to aid her the two fairly shouted at 
grandpa:— 


“A big baboon or a bumble-bee, 
A buffalo or a banyan-tree; 
A beaver, badger, bear—whoop-ee! 
Some curious thing I’d like to see!” 


Grandpa stared suspiciously. ‘You’re up 
to tricks,” he decided. ‘That sounds like 
some of Bob’s nonsense.’”’ Bob was grandpa’s 
son who lived in the mountains. Clare 
dimpled at Charles, who winked back. 

“Well, please say it, grandpa! Say it 
after me!’ begged Clare. ‘Then whirl 
around twice and look out of the front win- 
dow quick!” 

“You'll see something that begins with 
a ‘B’,” grinned Charles. Grandpa gave in, 
and then with a twin at each elbow he turned 
to look out of the window, fully expecting 
to hear, ‘‘We fooled you,—April Fool!”’ 

But at the first glance grandpa ejaculated, 
“Well, I declare!”’ and blinked as if positive 
his glasses were fooling him. Another loak 
assured him he really was seeing his son Bob 
in the old car, and standing up in the back, 
gazing curiously about him, the funniest 
little baby burro! Then out rushed the 
twins just as mother arrived for her share 
in. the surprise, but, old though he was, 
grandpa was spry and reached the car first. 

“T brought the twins a present,” explained 
Uncle Bob, helping the little brown, long- 
eared, long-legged burro to the ground. 
“He will grow like a mushroom, and they 
can ride him before long.” Grandpa kept 
saying, ‘Well, I declare!’’ while the twins 
both told at once how they had spied Uncle 
Bob driving along, and how they had schemed 
to surprise grandpa. 

“You surely did that very thing,” con- 
fessed grandpa, beaming at them and Bob 
in turn. “I wouldn’t mind if you fooled 
me this way oftener than just on the Ist of 
April.” 

Then the grown-ups went in to visit, 
while the twins proudly led their new pet 
over to call on Aunt Lou, who was waiting 
for them with their April Fool gifts,—little 
saucer pies, the crust of which hid a new 
whistle for Charles and a wee doll for Clare. 


-In An Emergency 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 

“Ting-g-g, ting-g-g, ting-g-g, ting-ting!” 

Thirty-two! The Boyntons’ ring on the 
country “party” line. 

Geottrey Boynton dropped the turnip he 
was cutting into a basket by the kitchen 
stove, and hurried into the sitting-room, 
where the telephone was placed between 
the front windows. 

It was his father’s voice that spoke 
from the village, seven miles away. 
“Why!” said Geoffrey. He had been ex- 
pecting his father and mother home in 
about an hour. 

“Hello, Geoff! That you? Well, boy, 
mother and I won’t get home to-night. — 
Jack has gone lame in that weak foot, and 
the roads are getting so bad, and the 
storm driving so much worse, that it seems 
best for us to stay in—in fact, Jack 
couldn’t possibly make it. Going to put 
up at Uncle Jem’s. You know the chores 
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but TVll remind you. Give old Tulip her 
beets—give them before you milk her; 
and the heifers their turnips. Rake down 
some hay for all the cattle. Feed the pig 
that mash in the galvanized iron pail be- 
hind the stove; the calf’s milk is in the 
wooden pail beside it. You know about 
the hens—and of course you'll bed down 
the cattle.” 
“All right, father !” 
“You watered the cattle at noon?” 
“Yes 2 
“Then they’re all right, till to-morrow 
noon. Sorry, Geoff, but I know you can 
swing things all right, in an emergency.” 
“Of course, father !’ 
“All right! Here’s your mother; she 
wants to speak with you. We're tele- 
phoning from the drug store. Good-by.” 
“Good-by—hello, mother !” : 
“QO Geoff! This is awful! I hate to 
leave you there alone all night—and such 
a night! It’s dreadful! I know, of 
course, you'll have no trouble. But I 
shan’t sleep a wink, thinking of you!” 
“Oh, mother, I'll get along all right! 
Remember, even if I am small, I’m four- 
teen !” 
“I know, son, and I know you're not 
afraid, and I know you can do the 
chores all right, because you’vé done them 
before, when father was late home from 
the village. But I can’t feel right about 
it! Eat everything you can find in the 
pantry. You know where things are. 
Oh, dear! I do believe that if I should 
get a’— 
Then Central cut them off, for just at 
that time there was a wave of reform in 
town in regard to long PenepDOnG conver- 
sations. 
Geoffrey hung up, rather relieved at 
the interruption. He knew he couldn’t 
say anything that would make his nervous 
little mother any less nervous, and he was 
anxious to get at the chores. He had al- 
ready fed the hens, which were always his 
special charge, and they had gone to roost, 
though it was not yet four o’clock. The 
early dusk, created by the driving snow, 
either made them sleepy or really induced 
them to believe it was night and the proper 
time to retire. 
“Black Bossy’ was “blarting”’ plain- 
tively from his pen. Soon Geoffrey had 
him pacified. Next, old Tulip was given 
her sweet beets, and the heifers their tur- 
nips, and he pitched down hay for them 
all. Then he bedded them down so that 
they would be comfortable for the night 
and last of all he milked Tulip, and, giving 
her a good-night pat, carried the milk into 
the kitchen, strained it into two pans, and 
put it in the old-fashioned milk-room, with 
its many slat shelves for such pans. He 
did not forget to save out a large bowlful 
for his suppe —sdobupycake and milk, 
m-m-m-m-m-m !” 
f “There!” he said at last, sitting down 
with his chilly feet on a shingle in the 
kitchen-stove oven, and the bowl of bread 
" and milk on a tray on his knees. “There! 
All comfortable for the night. Wish Uncle 
Jem had a telephone, so I could tell mother 
how well things have gone, and how good 
this johnnycake and milk is, with ginger- 
bread and plum cookies to follow! Glad 
they didn’t try to come home tonight. 
-Whe-e-e-e-e-e! Hear that wind, and the 
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show against the windows! I can’t see 
two yards into it!” 

Don, the collie, feeling that some re- 
sponse was called for, lifted his silky ears, 
and thumped his tail agreeably on the 


floor. He had had a good supper, too, 


and felt too sleepy for any greater exer- 


tion. He had been working pretty hard, 
anyway. He had held the tie-up door 
open so Geoffrey could go through with 
both hands occupied; he had kept Black 
Boss from knocking over his pail of milk; 
he had carried the lantern to and fro for 
his young master for more than an hour. 
Yes, he was tired and sleepy. So was 
Geoffrey. He almost went to sleep biting 
a plum cooky. He rose, yawning. 

“Guess I'll go up to bed, even if it isn’t 
but eight o’clock,’” he said. ‘Night, Don! 
Why, what is it, old fellow?” 

Don had sprung up suddenly to his feet, 
his eyes big and bright, his ears at a keen 
listening angle. 

“What is it, old boy?” 

For answer Don sprang to the door, 
clawing it frantically. Geoffrey threw 
the door open, and the dog dashed out and 
vanished in an instant. 

The Boynton home is on a lane, set up 
from the main road about thirty-five rods. 
Geoffrey could hear Don barking down at 
the foot of the lane. Then between the 
barks, even over them, came another 
sound—a kind of high-pitched moan. 

“Somebody in trouble——Don knows!’ 
said Geoffrey.. He hurried into a heavy 
storm-coat and cap, pulled on rubber boots 
and, closing the door behind him with diffi- 
culty, dashed after Don—or tried to. 

Why, he was making no headway! The 
wind blew him back, and sidewise! Over 
and over again he found himself on his 
knees, and over and over again he strug- 
gled up, blinded and bewildered. Then he 
heard a quick bark, and Don was at his 
side. The old fellow took Geoffrey’s coat 
in his teeth, and pulled, and, clinging to 
the long hair of the dog’s neck, Geoffrey 
managed to struggle on down to the foot of 
the lane, where lay the “somebody in 
trouble.” The drifting snow had made of 
him—or her—a long low white mound. 
Don sprang to it, and with his paws fran- 
tically cleared the snow ‘away. 

“Mother!” whispered Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey never will be able to tell—even 
if he wanted to do so, which he doesn’t— 
however he and Don got his mother up 
that seemingly endless lane to the house. 
But finally they were in the kitchen, and 
the door shut tight against the wind that 
tore and battered at its weatherbeaten 
frame. He pulled the old haircloth sofa 
up to the stove, and somehow he and Don 
got their precious burden up on it. And 
then Geoffrey quickly took off the snow- 
sodden wraps and shoes, and wrapped her 
in warm blankets, and bathed her fore- 
head with ammonia, while Don eagerly 
licked the limp hands. And after a while 
—ages, it seemed to Geoffrey—his mother 
opened her eyes and smiled ! 

“TJ couldn’t bear to think of you here 
all alone, all night; and old Uncle Purvis 
drove by with his strong span, and not 
much load, and I coaxed your father to let 
me come along with him—and I came’’— 

“Here, mother, drink this nice warm 
milk!” was what she heard next—and 
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indeed it was not until next morning that 
Geoffrey allowed her to talk any more— 
next morning, after breakfast in bed! 

“Uncle Purvis couldn’t come up the lane 
with his big ‘team, in the drifts; and I 
thought of course I could come all right, 
anyway. But we didn’t realize how strong 
the wind was. And I'd only just started 
when I slipped, and then struck my head 
against the stone gate post, and I don’t 
know how long I lay there, not knowing 
anything. Not long, I think; but Uncle 
Purvis is so deaf he wouldn’t have heard 
me call, even if he hadn’t gone on very far, 
with the wind shrieking so, too; and if he 
looked around and didn’t see me, of course 
he thought I was out of sight up the lane. 
You know one couldn’t see far, through 
that smother of snow.” 

“No,” said Geoffrey, “you couldn’t! And 
if this family hadn’t had the right kind 
of dog”— 

His mother held up a hushing finger. 
‘Tf this family hadn’t had the right kind 
of boy!” 


Constitution in Every Home 


The Constitutional League of America 
proposes to place a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in every one 
of the twenty million homes of this coun- 
try. Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary 
of the Interior, Charles E. Hughes, and 
Cornelius W. Wickersham of New York,— 
three well-known directors of the League, 
—say it aims to “disseminate a wider 
knowledge of the Constitution, the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded, and the 
ideals which inspired it.” 


Taking a Chance 


Recently the steamer Santa Isabel drove 
at full speed on the rocks off the coast of 
Spain in the middle of the night. The 
passengers were asleep, and the night 
officers were at supper. The impact tore 
off the bottom of the hull, and the 
steamer sank immediately. Of the pas- 
sengers, two hundred and fourteen were 
drowned, and the remaining fifty-three 
were saved only after a terrible experi- 
ence of clinging to wreckage on a cold 
night. The cause of the accident? A man 
on the lookout went to supper and “took 
a chance” that the steamer would keep in 
deep water during his absence. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
cheir homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. ee 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. BELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Rpmanee Richard S. Eustis. 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins; 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum. 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Szcasraay, 
279 Tremoat Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes from New Jersey 


Churches supplement their devotional and ed- 
acational functions with social gatherings 


M. A. B. 3 


What a satisfaction it is to find in the 
morning’s mail the very thing you want 
for your ‘work! This is what happened 
to your correspondent when she found the 
letter from Rey. Alson Robinson of the 
church at Plainfield, N.J., with an account 
of their winter’s work. The people must 
be very glad of the opportunity offered in 
the forum conducted by the Unitarian 
church ito hear the foremost speakers of 
the day,—Prof. Charles Zueblin of Boston, 

1 “Three Centuries of American Democ- 
racy”; Mrs. Anna Hedges Talbot, super- 
intendent of the Bedford Reformatory, on 
“Modern Reformatory Methods’; Frank 
Tannenbaum of the New School for Social 
Research, on “The Prison Problem at 
Close Range’; A. A. Goldenweiser, on 
“Fundamental Aspects of ‘the Race Ques- 
tion’; and Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
“Disarmament.” The church members 
are much interested in a plan tried for 
the first time this winter, the formation 
of a chorus choir. A simple supper is 
served on Sunday evenings, followed by a 
practice-hour of the church hymns, a 
brief address sometimes being given on 
the history of the hymns. A great im- 
provement in ithe congregational singing 
at the morning church service has been 
the result of this experiment. A new 
discussion class meets directly after the 
Sunday morning service, taking the en- 
sideration of current problems, recent 
books, and national issues for their topics. 
For the young people, a series of evenings 
for instruction in English folk-dancing is 
being conducted by Miss Evelyn K. Wells, 
who has been studying new methods at 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The church 
school has received great inspiration by 
the recent visit of Dr. Florence Buck of 
Boston. Dr. Buck met both parents and 
children, and aroused much interest in 
Sunday-school ‘work. She occupied ‘the 
pulpit on January 23, preaching to a large 
audience. 

At Passaic, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 
sends out an interesting church bulletin. 
The young people are considering the or- 
ganization of a young people’s society. 
They are already working for the church, 
and may make themselves part of the 
larger body, the Young People’s Religious 
Union. They are planning to have an 
evening service under their own direction. 
The Alliance and the church school are 
making great efforts to carry on their 
share of the church work. . The Alliance 
Fair -with coneert, dinner, and all the 
things that go with fairs was held suc- 
cessfully March 17, 18, and 19. There is 
a church school improvement drive, and 
stars of different colors are to show what 
the pupil can do to bring in new members, 
and for their own work in the school. 
The New Hymn and Tune Book has been 
adopted for congregational use. It was 
hard to give up the familiar “Amore Dei,” 
in use since the church was organized. 
It was exceedingly interesting to note 
that the first minister of this church after 
its organization by Rey. Stephen H. Camp 
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of Brooklyn was Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who on February 
2% spoke at the second mass meeting of 
the Laymen’s League in New York at the 
Selwyn Theatre. Rey. Mr. Krolfifer 
shares with the other New Jersey minis- 
ters the services at Paterson. 

The trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, that at Orange, 
N.J. (Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, minister), 
have sent to the parishioners a circular 
which says that the past year has been 
the best ‘one the church has ever had, and 
“we want it to continue; together we can 
do it.” The Sunday School Institute was 
held in this church. It included a dem- 
onstration of practical teaching by Miss 
Buck. Mrs. Mathews, a lady in the par- 
ish, has presented the church a bulletin- 
board to carry the printed message of the 
Wayside Pulpit. The Alliance branch, like 
many others, has found that an evening 
meeting is a good plan. So many women 
are now in business, that the arrangement 
gives [them opportunity to take part in 
Alliance work. How many readers of THE 
REGISTER know the Wayfarer, the little 
magazine published by the Orange branch 
of the Laymen’s League each month? I 
wish it could be more freely distributed. 
I always wanted to quote from it, the 
spirit is so high, kindly, optimistic. The 
editor says, ‘“There is a silver lining to 
every cloud; keep a-going, that your light 
may help another.” 

The winter at Montclair sii been busy. 
The new church and parish house are 
used to their utmost capacity. Rev. Mr. 
Wiers plans such work that all the parish 
feel that they must be part of it. The 
sermon conferences conducted during Jan- 
uary have been very valuable and most 
interesting. At ‘the forums on Sunday 
evenings Montclair has had the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Edwin Markham speak on 
the “Poetry of Democracy” and read from 
his own poems. Dr. Thomas F. Salmon 
spoke on “Can we do anything about Men- 
tal Health?’ Sherman Rogers, “lumber- 
jack orator,” gave a ttalk on “Tell the 
Truth about the Labor Situation.” “The 
Irish Question” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Hon. P. Whitwell Wilson, Amer- 
ican correspondent of the London Daily 
News. A “father and son” dinner was a 
recent social feature. The Alliance pro- 
vided the dinner. Such a success was this 
dinner that The Alliance is carrying out 
the plan in a ‘mother and daughter” din- 
ner. The men will prepare and serve the 
dinner this time. The concert course has 
become such ‘a Montelair institution, that 
already the townspeople are warned that 
it is time to make application for next 
season’s tickets. Mr. Wiers has been 
preaching on “The New Social Order as 
Jesus foresaw it,’ “I will arise and go to 
my Father,” “Character Plus,” and “Lives 
of Thought in a World of Truth.” ; 

The New York League has ten New Jer- 
sey branches in its membership. A New 
Jersey woman, Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers, is 
president. At its March meeting Rey. 
Mr. Wiers was the speaker, his 'topic being 
“The Duty, Necessity, and Possibility of 
making our Churches Popular,” a fine 
address full of suggestion given before the 
largest gathering this season, one hundred 
and thirty present. 
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Children’s Mission to Children 


Seventy-first annual report of the great work 
started by Unitarian church schools 


The seventy-first report of the Children’s 
Mission to Children is just being issued 
to the members of the Sunday-schools and 
to adult subscribers. The report states 
that it is purposely brief this year, owing 
to the greatly increased cost of publica- 
tion, but it shows from the start a realiza- 
tion of the whole problem of our com- 
munity welfare, and the place in the pro- 
gramme which the Mission is expected to 
fill. 

The work started by our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools in 1849 has always repre- 
sented their chief philanthropic activity, 
hence its name; and the long list of sub- 
scribing Sunday-schools, year after year, 
shows that the children are faithful to 
the trust. 

The report opens with a brief statement 
of the function of the Mission; namely, 
that it stands ready to meet the needs of 
children of Greater Boston of any race, 
age, or creed, working out their problems, 
whatever they may be, if possible without 
the removal of the children from their 
homes. It enlists the aid of the special- 
ist most competent to meet the particular 
need, and if it is necessary to remove the 
children from their homes it provides care 
for them in its specially selected and care- 
fully supervised private families, - where 
the children are placed at board, and 
where their parents may visit them. 

The Mission has specially equipped 
itself to provide suitable care for children 
who have been under treatment in the 
hospitals and are ready for discharge to 
their families, and would be well enough 
for out-patient treatment were it not that 
their home surroundings are unsuitable 
for the care of such delicate children. In 
co-operation with the doctors at the hos- 
pitals the Mission is taking many of these 
children in plaster casts, or strapped to 
metal frames, or with special nervous or 
cardiac difficulties, and carrying them 
through the critical period until they may 
be discharged to their parents cured. 

During the past year the Mission has 
been in helpful relations with 1,117 chil- 
dren, 326 of whom have had the sheltering 
care of its foster homes, the period of this 
care totalling 7,974 weeks. During the 
summer about half of the children in 
charge were of the post-hospital type, but 
the proportion has been somewhat smaller 
at other times. 

This work, which began as distinctly 
that of the Sunday-schools, has far out- 
stripped the possibility of their support, 
and the annual report now shows some 
350 adult subscribers to the cause. With- 
out these subscribers it would be impos- 
sible to carry forward the work. 

The inflated cost of living has very ma- 
terially increased the expenses of the Mis- 
sion during the past year. The cost of 
administration-has increased by seven per 
cent., the item of salaries alone haying in- 
creased fifteen per cent. The actual cost 
of board, clothing, and medical service to 
children has increased by fifty-seven per 
cent., and the total amount spent during 
the ‘year has been $58,265. The year 
closed with a deficit of $1,642. 


Rebel at Pretence 


Let the rising generation capture the 
existing church, and make it the practical 
rallying-ground for all the new, young 
forces of idealism, yes, even of doubt, said 
Walter Prichard Eaton, author and dra- 
matic critic, and formerly president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, speaking 
Easter Sunday evening in Unity House 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

“T do not make this appeal on behalf 
of the Unitarian churches,” he added, “but 
on behalf of our country, and on behalf 
of the rising generation. I want to see 
in every community a group of earnest 
people associated together in some body 
that truly and honestly represents what 
the new world knows as Christianity, and 
who can and will dare to take God’s side 
in every struggle, because their whole 
attitude, the seven days of the week, in 
all situations, political, moral, economic, 
will be honestly Christian. 

“Are you aware that such a group in 
every community could be a force for 
right, for justice, for idealism, such as the 
world has never seen? Are you aware 
that they could stop wars to-morrow? Of 
the various churches, which one is so well 
fitted to our present needs as the Uni- 
tarian? It is free and rational intel- 
lectually. It has always emphasized ser- 
vice and the ideal of Christian living. It 
is already, I believe, liberal and tolerant 
above most others. There is nothing in 
its constitutional organization to prevent 
its becoming exactly what its members 
choose to make it.” 

Mr. Eaton explained the attitude of the 
present younger generation, which he de- 
seribed as a dull resentment against hay- 
ing standards of conduct and belief forced 
on it by an elder world that did not really 
practise or believe them itself. He illus- 
trated his point by quoting from a theme 
which he had received recently from a 
young man who is studying journalism. 

“You have fooled us long enough,” it 
said in effect, ‘with your fine talk about 
beautiful language, beautiful prose style, 
that was used to hide, not to disclose, the 
real, ugly facts about life. Now you are 
giving us a ‘Main Street.’ You have sung 
us to sleep with your pretty rhymes; 
we're giving you free verse now. You 
have sent us to France to die for democ- 
racy; and now there is less democracy 
than ever, thanks to your old diplomats. 
You have preached to us about progress, 
and all the time your progress has been 
to give a few men more money and power, 
and most men less. You have held up 
America to us as the land of idealism, but 
when a man really tries to live ideally 
here and not scramble for wealth and po- 
sition, when he tries to follow his own 
lights however different that makes him 
from the crowd, you laugh at him or put 
him in jail. Success in literature means 
big sales. Success anywhere, in anything, 
means getting a house on the proper 
street, and money, and position. 

“And your churches—why, you have 
preached the brotherhood of man over 


and over and over, and you haven’t meant 
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a word of it. 
would arrest him for disturbing the peace. 
Your churches are on the best streets; the 
best people go to them. The other folks, 
if you reach at all, you reach with charity 
missions. Rich men pay the church 
bills. 

“Suppose your minister got up and told 
the truth about profiteering and about 
business practices and the injustices of 
the present economic order? Why, he 
would lose his job; most of them who have 
tried it have lost their jobs. But you 
repeat a lot of creeds that not one person 
in ten of my generation can possibly be- 
lieve, and call that religion. This is the 
world you are passing on to us and ex- 
pecting us to swallow whole, just as you 
swallowed it from the generation that 
passed it on to you.” 

Mr. Eaton insisted that the foregoing 
quotation was not an exaggeration, assur- 
ing his audience that he was still young 
enough to realize that here was something 
far deeper than the usual revolt of every 
new generation against certain customs 
and habits of the old. “There was nothing 
like this when I was twenty,” he said. 

“My ardent young liberal friends,” he 
added, “in hot revolt against the bungled, 
selfish society which we are handing down 
to them, burst out in rebellious invective, 
and we call them cynical, worldly ; that is, 
when we don’t call them silly dreamers, 
fool idealists, radicals, and other names 
to indicate our disapproval. But, as a 
matter of fact, their doubts and question- 
ings are the very measure of their spirit- 
ual discontent with hypocrisy, smugness, 
and materialism. Their doubts and 
questionings are the expression of their 
natural religious aspirations. -They desire 
to live by something else than bread alone, 
to realize the full flower and perfection 
of a human spirit, to find some genuine 
expression beyond mere lip service.” 


If Christ came back, you 
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Morale and Morals 


Rev. Henry T. Secrist, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Melrose, Mass., and 
onetime member of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, has contributed an article 
to the International Journal of Ethics on 
“Morale and Morals.” 

Mr. Secrist said that many things gen- 
erally counted within the region of morals 
had no influence with officers if they con- 
flicted with morale. Morals as an affair 
of ethics was not allowed to interfere with 
morale as a medium for keeping service 
men fit and helping to win the war. 

For instance, drunkenness had been kept 
largely in the region of morals, but in 
the army the officer wished his men to 
remain sober in order to be fit for duty. 
In the case of venereal disease, as Mr. 
Secrist explains, ‘Where a strong fighting 
force was being built up, to allow an in- 
crease of venereal disease was a military 
error. ... Some medical officers joined 
morals with morale. <A patient being 
treated in a hospital for a venereal dis- 
ease told the doctor that he was in much 
pain. ‘You ought to be in much pain,’ re- 
plied the doctor. ... Though the officers 
did make concession to moral law, morale 
could not get wholly away from morals.” 

Mr. Secrist says that swearing, amazing 
in quantity and varied in quality, was 
considered not in the light of moral offence 
but as increasing or lessening morale. He 
found the same true of dancing, entertain- 
ment, and gambling. Practices thought 
distinctly immoral in time of peace 
undergo different interpretations when 
war threatens. The war should teach 
moral workers to give serious thought to 
the influence of morale. What we need 
to-day in America is to build up the 
morale of the American civil forces. 


WANTED.—A lady wishes two or _ three 
pleasant unfurnished rooms for light house- 
keeping before June. Near suburb preferred. 


Address, with details, F. B. Wilkins, Allston, 
Mass. 
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THe WaysIDE PULPIT 


Every noble life 
leaves the fibre of 


itself interwoven 
forever in the work 
‘of the world. 


Sources of Nation’s Power 
Professor Fitch tells New York Laymen, 
Easter teaches moral values 


There is nothing that America needs 
more to learn at this moment than that a 
democracy cannot run itself, said Prof. 
Albert Parker Fitch of Amherst College, 
speaking Sunday evening, March 27, in 
the Times Square Theatre at the final 
meeting of a series of six arranged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

“Money will not keep our democracy 
going,” he added, ‘nor selfish and short- 
sighted isolation from the rest of the 
world, nor an ever-increasing armament. 
It is safe when there is a steady increase 
in average intelligence and a popular 
sense of responsibility; when men and 
women are temperate, unselfish, far- 
sighted servants of their community and 
state. 

“A great lesson which Easter Sunday 
teaches is that only moral values are in- 
destructible, that only in moral worth 
can continuity of existence be expected. 
The church teaches this lesson from the 
point of view of institutional religion and 
quite properly applies it to the individual 
life. It is equally necessary for the state 
to teach it from the point of view of a 
just and stable government and to insist 
upon applying it to the social and civic 
duties of its citizens. 


“What are actual sources of national|and unchecked individual life. 
They are like the flict is eternal. 


prosperity and power? 
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real centres of energy; they are moral, 
imaginative, religious, not physical or 
material. A nation’s power is not found 
in what it has, but in what it is; its 
strength comes from within out, not from 
without in. Our hope for the future, and 
strength in the present, is not to be found 
in our natural resources. Nr is it found 
in the volume of business we are doing, 
nor in our huge population with its rap- 
idly increasing numbers. 

“Business and wealth are effects and 
evidences of power. They do not create it 
and in the long run cannot be substituted 
for it. Our power lies in our ideals, in 
the ends we set for ourselves, in the na- 
tion’s soul. What in the past has made 
America great? Chiefly our sense of a 
mission to bring about a completed democ- 
racy ; an ever enlarging equality of oppor- 
tunity.” Greece and Rome, Professor 
Fitch said, were rich in wealth, in people, 
in all sorts of material prosperity, when 
they fell: They went to pieces, he insisted, 
because the great ends for which they 
had once lived had vanished from the 
sight of their citizens. 


Meeting of Philadelphia Laymen 


Peril in progress, says President Le Baron 
Briggs in Easter address 

College men who are developing their 
capacities for selfish ends, and women 
who are constantly proclaiming the doc- 
trine of leading one’s own life, are de- 
veloping a doctrine that in reality is self- 
destruction leading to disloyalty and moral 
anarchy, said Dr. Le Baron R. Briggs, 
President of Radcliffe College, Sunday 
evening, March 27, in the Garrick The- 
atre, Philadelphia. Speaking under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League on “Leading One’s Own Life,” Dr. 
Briggs said :— 

“Opposed to the levelling spirit of 
Unionism and Socialism we see the ultra- 
romantic determination to lead the full 
The con- 
The nation that represses 
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the individual proclaims its right to un- 
checked expansion as a nation, whatever 
the cost to its neighbors; yet if every na- 
tion adopts such a doctrine, the reswit 
is the crushing of all nations but one, or 
international anarchy. Whether with na- 
tions or with individuals the doctrine de- 
feats itself. If everybody is determined. 
to lead -his own life, nobody will attain 
his end, and nobody will be happy. 

“T have often heard the doctrine of 
leading one’s own life preached to college 
students. It is partly true: the best sery- 
ant makes the five talents, ten; but the 
best servant, having made the ten, returns 
the money to his master. In colleges we 
see men developing capacities which they 
ought to develop, but developing them for 
selfish ends. We see this not merely in 
athletes but in scholars. 

“There is no better example of self- 
development in the right sense of the word 
than President Charles W. Eliot, who has 
increased his own powers and led his own 
life in dedicating those powers and that 
life not to himself, not even to his uni- 
versity, but to his country and, so far as 
may be, to the whole world. 

“The doctrine of leading one’s own life 
has of late been constantly proclaimed 
in regard to women, who in this matter 
certainly have the same rights that men 
have; but the doctrine as it is sometimes 
understood is not self-development; it is 
self-destruction leading to disloyalty and 
moral anarchy. There is still room for 
him who said, ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 
This generation should have taught us the 
peril of progress without faith and love. 
Though a nation or a world shall shut 
its eyes to the ‘law of Christ,’ the law 
that ‘whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it’ is vigilant and eternal. 

“Let us give our girls and boys every 
intellectual opportunity that the twentieth 
century affords, but let us not be afraid 
to proclaim that the one divine thing in 
human life is human love.” 


An Excellent Investment Opportunity 
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TO SUBSCRIBE AT $115 PER SHARE TO 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF BROCKTON 


CAPITAL STOCK 


This Company, organized in 1883, was one of the first companies in the country to do an electric lighting 


and power business. 
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THE LIFT OF THE TIDE 


T IS A CURIOUS fact that the movement of the tide comes not from a 

single mighty strain but from three consecutive impulses. There is a 

lift and then a pause; another lift and another pause; and then a third lift 
and the height is reached. 


No one knows exactly why this is true, but the fact has been discovered by 
careful observations. No one knows exactly the way various forces combine 
to lift the tides. The momentum of the earth’s motion, the attraction of the 
moon, and the attraction of the sun are three forces that thus unite. 


A TIDE IN MEN’S AFFAIRS 


This may be compared with human impulses, in a great undertaking. There 
is an initial enthusiasm, which is a great force while it lasts. When it 
wanes, the strain of sheer will-power brings a higher lift. That in turn is 
reinforced by a third impulse, that of deep loyalty toa cause. The common 
word ‘“‘habit”’ stands for a very noble power of endurance and fidelity. It 
enters into this third impulse. 


These three driving forces enter into human conduct. In what proportion 
they are united, no one is keen enough to analyze. But they make a tide in 
men’s affairs 


WHICH LEADS TO FORTUNE. 


They bring conduct to the height of achievement. Enthusiasm, will-power, 
and loyalty will carry human conduct past the times of depression and the 
dangers of failure. 


These three forces are needed by Unitarians at the present moment. We 

have had an awakening of enthusiasm, and our will-power has been enlisted. 

Now comes the call for the utmost loyalty. The work of the American 

Unitarian Association needs fifty thousand dollars in five weeks to 

meet even the usual budget of our missionary work. At this time there 

should be the utmost effort to maintain the established enterprises of our 
_ denominational life. 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was unable to 
publish the concluding article on the 
League of Nations by Manley O. Hudson. 
The article will be published April 7. 


Mr. Daniel~ Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, gave an address 
on “Some Railroad Problems” at the March 
meeting of the Unitarian Club of Baltimore, 
Md., chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, in the parish house of the First 
Unitarian Church, Thursday evening, March 
10. Seventy-five men were present. After 
the address a song recital was given by E. A. 
Jendrick, tenor. Chester Mahl was the 
accompanist. Philip 8. Carpenter is presi- 
dent of the Club. 


The International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions, an interdenominational body 
composed of practically all the Protestant 
mission boards of this country interested in 
agricultural missionary work either at home 
or abroad, will meet at the Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass., on April 8 and 9. 
Representatives from the participating mis- 
sion boards and missionaries will be present. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, Dr. Frank K. Saunders, Dr. D. 
Brewer Eddy, and President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield. } 


On Monday, April 11, the Boston Wal- 
densian Society will meet for a luncheon at 
the University Club, Boston, Mass. Signor 
and Signora V. Alberto Costabel, official 
delegates from the Waldensian Church, will 
be present as’ guests. Signor Costabel is 
pastor of the Church of San Giovanni in 
Conca, Milan. Signor Costabel comes from 
a long line of Waldensians. His father was 
a teacher and evangelist in the Waldensian 
Church for forty years and was Assistant 
Chaplain in the Crimean War. The Wal- 
densian Church seeks to enlarge its’ five 
orphanages in order to take care of several 
hundred war orphans. In approval of 
this plan, Senator Marconi said, “No better 
tribute can be paid the glorious memory 
of those who have fallen than to train up 
a race who will follow their example.” 


The United States Section of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, an association comprising 
twenty-six national sections and of which 
Miss Jane Addams is international chair- 
man, is to hold its annual meeting in New 
York, April 9-11. It is of interest that 
a Unitarian minister, Rev. Margaret B. 
Crook, recently of the Octagon Chapel, 
Norwich, England, is the executive secre- 
tary of the League. A Sunday evening 
service will be held at eight o’clock in 
the parish house of the Community Church 
of New York City, by courtesy of Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes and his congrega- 
tion. The service will be conducted by 
Rey. E. Rosalind Lee and the address 
given by Rey. Margaret B. Crook upon the 
subject of international peace. 


Summer Camps 
Readers of THn R»GisteR who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the R»GcistTHR office. 
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Parish News Letters 
This Chapter Greets Visitors 


Des Mornes, IA—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. H. Reeman: The Des 
Moines, Ia., Chapter of the Laymens 


League prepared and sent out a letter to 
Unitarian churches in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota, and to other liberal churches 
at Webster City, Ia.; Mitchellville, Ia.; 
Griswold, Ia.; and Cedar Rapids, Ia. The 
letter expresses a fine spirit of fellowship. 
It is signed by the president, H. H. 
Sawyer. It follows: “We have been ex- 
perimenting with a Thursday noon lunch- 
eon once a week and have found that it is 
the most practicable thing for us. Our 
average attendance at the luncheons for 
the last four months has been doubled. 
The enthusiasm and good-fellowship has 
increased, so that we have decided to hold 
all of our meetings at noon. We are 
writing this letter particularly to invite 
all Unitarian laymen who happen to be in 
Des Moines on any Thursday to meet with 
us. We will promise you a good time. 
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FOR RENT OR FOR SALE, Maine Coast: 
Furnished bungalow, overlooking Bluehill Bay. 
Six bedrooms, two baths, maid’s toilet, fire- 


place, screened porch. Blueberry pasture. 
Write “The Willows,” care THm CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 


Also small house furnished: four bedrooms, 
bath, toilet, Franklin grate, fine view of bay and 
mountains, cool, large barn, garden, asparagus, 
strawberries, raspberries, blueberry. pasture. 
Write “Clematis Lodge,” care TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


A Vacation Tour to Europe _ 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Metcalf will take a 
small party on a vacation tour to Europe, 
sailing on July 2, visiting Italy, Switzer- 
the battlefields, 
Holland, and England. 


land, France, Belgium, 
Those interested 
address Rey. Jorn H. Metrcoarr, Portland, 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN"’ Refrigerators recognized as the World’s Standard 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, Economical, Durable. *‘In 
city and important town in the United States. 


Homes.’’ Sold in ever; 


Over a Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


at the height of the Mid-Victorian era. 


very much the same the world over. 


monastery to Unitarianism. 


sistance to parents and teachers. 


Dickinson 


Nationalism, by G. P. Gooch 


Unifying the World, by G. N. Clark 


of accuracy and fairness. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


REFRIGERATOR 
BOOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE 


THE MINISTER AND THE BOY, by Allen Hoben 


A brief handbook for ministers and laymen who engage in church work with boys. 


HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTIES, by Richard H. Dana 


An intimate and breezy diary, which gives one most vividly the fee] of England and the English 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE, by Ian Hay Beith 


A story of English school life, which demonstrates the fact that schoolboys and schoolmasters are 


FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM, 


The life pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove from the narrow Evangelical church, through a Roman 


SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD, by Ella Lyman Cabot 


Studies of the dramatic progress of the child from infancy to manhood, which will be of great as- 
HANDBOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Edited by G. Lowes 


Causes of International War, by G. Lowes Dickinson 
Economic Imperialism, by L. 8. Woolf 


Patriotism and the Superstate, by J. L. Stocks 
The Workers International, by R. W. Postgate 


The object of this series is to develop what Mr. H. G. Wells has called the “international mind.” 
The authors are authorities in their respective fields, and these books maintain a high standard 
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Please see that this invitation is read at 


your meetings and extended to your 
people, so that whenever they come to 
Des Moines they will know where they 
can meet some kindred spirits. If you 
know when you are coming or when any 
of your people are coming to town, will 
you communicate in advance with the pres- 
ident of the local League, so that we can 
arrange to introduce you to our people, 
and you can give us a word of cheer and 
encouragement.” 


Laymen’s League Works for Boys 


STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. William H. Gardner: A 
recent event was the complimentary sup- 
per to the Women’s Alliance by the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. One 
hundred were present. Mr. Carl Bonney 


of the Court Hill Church, Worcester, was 


the speaker, and gave a business-like talk 
on “The Necessary Recognition of the 
Power of Religion in Human Affairs.” 
This event led to another, a Boys’ Night 
on a Sunday evening, in the church. The 
attendance was excellent. The speaker 
was Mr. David Armstrong of the Worces- 
ter Boys’ Club. He has had much experi- 
ence in organizing such clubs, and has the 
direction of a club of four thousand mem- 
bers. As a result of this meeting a com- 
munity boys’ organization is planned. The 
minister is preaching a series of morning 
sermons on subjects concerning ‘Personal 


‘Spiritual Culture.’ Two subjects already 


discussed are “Building the Inner Life” 
and “Revaluation of. Spiritual Attain- 
ments.” The Lenten season is being ob- 
served. Sunday morning, March 20, Rey. 
William Channing Brown will speak. 
April 4, the annual parish meeting will 
be held. The Women’s Alliance and Lay- 
men’s League will co-operate in providing 
a supper. Reports of the different de- 
partments will be made. The speaker of 


the occasion will be Rev. Maxwell Savage 


of Worcester, Mass. 


In Recognition of Rey. Clifton M. Gray 


At a special meeting of the Corporation of 
the Unitarian church in Charleston, S.C., held 
March 20, 1921, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted :— 


WuHereEAS the Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray, 
our beloved pastor for twenty years, has been 
summoned to take up the great task of spread- 
ing the gospel of Unitarianism; and 

~Wuereas, in answering such summons_ it 
has become necessary for him to sever his 
connection with our church as its pastor; 
and 

WHEREAS, it has brought genuine grief to 
the heart of each one of his parishioners to be 
ealled upon to consent to such action on his 
part; and 
_ WuoereAs, in his going forth to this new 
work we feel that he is serving us in a still 
larger capacity in that he is serving our great 
faith,—be it now 

Resolwed, that we the Corporation of the 
Unitarian church in Charleston do hereby with 
deep regret aecept the resignation of our pas- 
tor and express to him our appreciation of 
the work he has so faithfully performed 
for twenty years and do hereby pledge to 
earry forward this same work, keeping before 
us always the ideals he has set for us to 
attain. Be it further 

Resolved, that the Corporation express to 
him its earnest belief that he is well fitted for 
the great work before him and assure him that 
in that work he will have its abiding interest 
and its deep joy in the success he is sure to 
attain. Be it further , 

Resolved, that copies of these resolutions be 
sent Mr. Gray, to THE CHRISTIAN RNGISTER, 
and to the press. 

; DACs A. H. Putscu, Secretary. 
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The Christian Register 


“The noblest mind 


the best contentment has.’ 


— EpMUND SPENSER. 


es HE REGISTER has reason to feel proud of 
its long record of service and achievement,” 
writes a subscriber congratulating us on our 


hundredth birthday. 


Whatever may have been its past achievements, 
THE REGISTER grows to meet the needs of minds 
that ‘‘seek eternal peace at the heart of endless 
agitation.”” We know that there is still unlimited 
work ahead. We want to increase in worth and 
in influence. To our many loyal friends and sup- 
porters we would add more readers. 


We believe our subscribers share our desire to 
make THe REGISTER a greater and more vital force 
in the lives of all Unitarians and all friends of the 
Church. Only by so doing can we measure up to 
the ideals of those who founded the paper and have 
brought it where it is to-day. 


You can help in a very simple and practical 
way. You have some friends who are sympathetic 
with the aims of THE Recister. How mich they 
would appreciate the gift of a subscription from you! 


Send them Tue ReEcisTer for a year ($4) or on 
a three months’ acquaintance subscription ($1). 


The coupon below saves you the bother of 
writing a letter. Simply fill it in and return to 
us by mail. 


Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER 
16: Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Register to the following people, for whose subscrip- 


tions I enclose $ 
For One Year ($4.00 per subscription) 


Address 


Address 
For Three Months ($1.00 per subscription) 


Address 


Address 
Subscriber’s Name and Address 


[ PLEASANTRIES 


“Did you see that movie called ‘Oliver 
Twist’?’ “Yes, and say, wouldn’t that 
make a peach of a book?”—Brown Jug. 


“Do you know what it is to go before an 
audience?” ‘No. Once I spoke before an 
audience but most of it went before I did.’””— 
New York Christian Advocate. 


*‘T have no use for faith,’’ said the man; 
“what I know I know!” Then he went out 
and bought some wildcat mining stock and 
a second-hand motor car!—Christian Life. 


“Tsn’t it rather difficult to officiate at a 
double wedding?” asked the friend of the 
clergyman. “Not at all. It’s just like 
putting two and two together,” replied the 
marrying parson.—Life. 


“That new nurse of ours must be a 
Bowery product. She speaks of the nurs- 
ery as the ‘noisery.’” “Well I rather think 
that’s the way it should be pronounced.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Applicant: “I’m ready to begin at the 
bottom, sir.” Newspaper Proprietor: ‘Well, 
what’s your idea?” ‘To start first with the 
leading editorials and gradually work myself 
up to the sporting page.” —Life. 


An engineer looks forward to the time 
when specially constructed passenger- 
carrying airplanes will make hourly trips 
to Ireland. All we can say is that any- 
body can have our seat.—Punch. 


“Say, buddy, do you remember when we 
were over there, they used to tell us that 
when we got back nothing would be too 
good for us?” “Sure, what about it?’ 
“Well, they told the truth.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Two words of wit will often have more 
effect than an hour of prosy argument. 
The most earnest of orators could hardly 
have put the case of the teachers so cogently 
as the hero of this story from Everybody’s 
Magazine: “At a banquet given by a large 
body of educators the speaker of the evening 
rose and began his address with the words, 
‘Long live the teachers!’ He was interrupted 
by a tall, emaciated young man who rose 
from the rear of the room and in a sepulchral 
voice queried, ‘On what?’ ” 


Christopher Morley reprints in the New 
York Evening Post the following “full- 
page sableruled advt.” in a “garment 
weekly”: “You will share our deep sorrow 
at the death of Mr. He was the 
founder and organizer of the company 
which will continue to bear his name. 
Due to the discontinuance of business for 
a week, there has accumulated an enor- 
mous stock of suits and coats which we 
will dispose of at an unusually low price. 
This is an opportunity which you cannot 
afford to miss.” 


The detail had just arrived near the 
front lines ‘when the. captain looked 
around and noticed a private, hatless 
and coatless. ‘Where’s the rest of your 
uniform?’ he demanded. “Back ‘where 
we came from.” “Go back and get it.” 
The private vanished and later reap- 
peared, correctly uniformed, but with- 
out his rifle. “Where’s your gun?” 
“Left it back where we came from.” 
“You’re a fine soldier. What were you 
in civilian life?” ‘“Plumber’s assistant.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share, 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in 1ce- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


ARE IMMIGRANTS 
HUMAN? 


READ THE STORY BY 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 4.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, April 3, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4.- 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily - 
from 9 until 4. i 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles 8. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m, This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “‘Shar- 
ing the Goods.” Disciples School at 9.454.m, Kin- 
dergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s C 
Morning service at 11 o'clock. i 
Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L, Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, "God in Modern Life.”’ 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director, 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN ep art athered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sund 
morning service at 10.30, after which the chu: 

is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


When ordering change of address | 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RacisTua me" 
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